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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Home Life Insurance Company 


CEORCE €E. IDE, President. 





NO. 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1902. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Pe a rN eee ok sa beteeeeeeece ces $3,962,900.00 | Policy Reserve (Per Certificate of New 
Bonds and Stocks, (market value,)................ 5, 867,864.40 York Insurance Department)........ $10, 977,034.00 
Real Estate.......... Wisc @ uae blesielaic bemaskowns 1,794,799.40 | Present Value of all Dividend-Endow- 
MCE MNS Sk Ss. cp aaah cvicesscece 25, 500,00 ment Accumulations (Deferred Divi 
Loans to Policy-holders 72 Cae 1. 140,646.98 IEE utath iv in aeecKencrecenieess 856,819.00 
5 : et ere eee ee ahi CI NT in ak kd wh akecesdekscnees 126,878. 18 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.............. 243,125.58 | Pund voluntarily set aside to meet possi- 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.... ......... 72,020.70 ble fluctuations in price of securities, 
Premiums in transit and Deferred Premiums, less WM i oacn sec uews oes ec dasdiavcusecee: 100,000.00 
Cost Of Collection.......cceccercrscccecvcescres 264,005.69 | Net Surplus .............. hey eee 1,310,131.57 
Total Admitted Assets............. $13, $70, 862. 7 Sp ITA $13.370,862.75 
INCOME IN 1901. DISBURSEMENTS IN 1901. 
Premiums .........--eeeeeeeeeereeeseee ceeeeeeees #2,311,561.64 | Total Payments,...........6 00... 0eeeceeeeceeeees €2,017,873.17 
Interest, Rents and other Receipts.... .........++ 738,610.89 Including Death Claims, Matured 
- J Endowments and Annuities............ $949,707.41 
| Dividends to Policy -holders............ 194, 169 24 
ba 2 PP FOS 6 cn cccctadeccsvccee .. 139,643.62 
ail Balance—Excess Income over Disbursements... 1,032,299, 36 
Total Income. :’ Wak vides Sime wKee es evaeeesene 3,050, 172.53 Total Disbursements and Balance............ $3, 050, 172, 53 
NUMBER OF PoLicties IN ForcE, 32,422, being an increase Of.........--..-0++eeeeees Reareea wen ea wkd mee 3,219 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN ForcE, 59,646,669, being an increase Of ....... 26.6662. c ese cece eee cee eee eees $5,576,817.00 
RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS Since organization, 1860. ....... cesececce eee cee ee eee cee eeeeee te cncsnaeerete 37,234,405.51 
RETURNED TO PoLicy-HOLDERS and now held for their benefit.......cccce cece cece eee teeter ee eeeteeereeeeeee 37,644, 204.58 
RESULTS OF THE YEAR i901. 
PER CENT. PER CENT. 
Ine re "ase iy Te NS so ou ove dnee be sicc nee teenmensxe 17.84 | Increase in Insurance in Force............ ee re 10.51 
‘“¢ Premiums on New Policies (excluding Annuities) 8.47 . ‘© Deferred Dividend Fund........ aa 
a ** Renewal Premium Income ............+++.+:: 12.66 oe “ Insurance in Force to Insurance Issued..... 45.00 
¥ A MME Se Sr sece tees eee eee uses ews 8.33 "3 “ Surplus and Contingent Fund . ones | 
ss Total Beserve Liability..........ccccccevccecces 8.88 _ ‘* Payments to Policy-holders............. ee 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. G. Low, 
THOS, H. MESSENGER, 
J. WARREN GREENE, 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
LEMUEL H. ARNOLD, 
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PVLFORD, How @CO. 
Mortgage Loans and 


Municipal Bonds. 
MANAGE AND SELL REAL ESTATE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Refer to Prominent Banks and Trust Cos. in the 
East, also Banks of Duluth. 


New York Security @ Trust Co., Correspondents. 


THOMAS T. BARR, 
GEORGE 
CHAS. W. IDE, 
WM. A. NASH, 
JOHN F. PRAEGER, 
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WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 
BE. IDE, JOHN E. BORNE, 


MARTIN JOOST, 
WM. M. ST. JOHN, 


Financial 


LAWTON & FERTIG 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Vent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 


JNO. S. FROTHINGH 





E. LE GRAND BEERS, 
COURTLANDT P. DIXON, 
AM, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 
JAMES McGOVERN 


Financial. 


CRUTCHER & WELSH 


have formany years demonstrated toa large clientele 
that money was to be made in Kansas City Real Eatate 
if it be conservatively selected and administered. Every 
facility for the care of non-resident estates. Property 
wisely purchased now is certain of steady advance. Our 
purpose is to serve faithfully and efficiently a few more 
Eastern clients. We are an essential part of the hie- 
tory of 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


os 
—s 


The Nation. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


Entered atthe New York City Post-office as second- 


class mail-matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Be IM soo ino cca ncccvnsessseccccccvassacevavessense 21 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


Our Imperilled Export Trade.............+.. 24 
The Governor's Message ..........seeeee8. 24 
More Bismarck Revelations...........+.+++ 25 
The Reviewer's Responsibility.............. 20 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
Modern Languages Association and American 


Dinloct Bockety ...ccscevsvcsccccccsvccccs 27 
eee eee ee EE rye rere 29 
The Grande Mademoiselle.—I. .........6.+445 30 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
VHEORD PERRIN. be ssccovssdccencenecsuenus 3t 


Bini vcs s cs cccncachovavesnuscthonsercccpresenesnsse 31 


Book REVIEWS: 
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Beers's English Romanticism............... 36 
Life and Times of em Lowndes of 
South Carolina, 1782-1 
The Two First Centuries a Florentine His- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreiyn 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which to 
a@ subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance, No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registeréd letter, or by check, express 
order, or Postal Order, payable to ‘* Publisher of 
the Nation.”* 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion: 1, 
lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
top af column, 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy received unttl Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

Discounts upon application, 








DISCOUNTS. 
IME 
4 Insertions... 
45 a pis 
138 nis 
20 « 
89 + 
52 “ 
AMOUNT 


8100 within a year 
250 " ; 


500 oo . 
"0 OC a 
1,000 “ “ 
1.500 “ 
2000 = * “ 


Per Prerer try ty rat 10 per cent, 
“ 





The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues, 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Steveng & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘THE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
<,/ seat for Ms IEP. ed will begin September 

26, EFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ; Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C, BENNETT. 
OREGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN’S HALL. A School 
Girls. Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarpine anp Day SCHOOL 
ror Grris. For circulars address Miss C. 8. JoNEs. 


MM: SS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. , Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine | St., Phila., Pa. 














Leavitt’s Outlines 


of Botany $1.00 


With Gray's Field, Forest, 


and Garden Flora, 1.8 


For the High School Laboratory and Claes 
room. By RoBERT GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A. 
of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. Prepar 
at the request of the Botanical Department of 
Harvard University. 

THIS BOOK OFFERS: 

1. A series of laboratory exercises in the 

mae! ay se! and physiology of a. 

Directions for a practical study of typi- 
cal cryptogams, Pag tga J the chief groups 
from the lowest to the highest. 

3. A substantial body of information re- 
garding the forms, activities, and relationship 
of — and supplementing the laboratory 
studies 


Correspondence invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 








Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. or conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, ‘ ourses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 








Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from thisschool. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Wells. Four acres for out- 
door sports. Golf, Basket Ball,Tennis. Address 


Mrs. £. P. UNDERHILL, M. A.  Pria., Lowell, Mass. 








School Agencies. 


] # FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; ‘414 Cent. Bldg., Minneapolis; 
583 Cooper Bic g., Denver; Evans Bldg.; Oskoloosa; 
203 Mich, Blvd., Chicago; bos ftims’n Bk., Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC y, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with c ompetent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. , FRENCH, Propr' etor. 

CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 

n Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Joun C. RocKWELL, Mgr., 3 E, 14th 8t., N. Y. 








Outline Maps for an Historical 
Atlas of the United States 


Illustrating Territorial Growth and De- 
velopment. By Frank Heywoop Hopper, 
Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Paper, 1034x16 inches. 
52 pages. For introduction, 40 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 














VYOV SHOVLD READ 


Life on the Stage 


By CLARA MORRIS 











LIMITED EDITIONS 
of Standard English and French Authors. 
On receipt of postal card specimens of paper, type, 
illustration and binding will be sent. 
KNIGHT & BROWN, 150 Fifth Ave , New York. 
THE POCKET BALZAC 
Wormeley translation. 30 vols.,$1 in cloth, $1.25 in 


limp leather. Any volume sold separately. 
LITTLE, BROWN & co., Boston. 


NY BOOKS, OLD UR NE W, SUP- 
plied to out-of-town residents uestions an- 
swered. Orders fom tr | filled. Liberal discounts, 
I, BAYLIEs, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 


Autobiography of a Journalist. 
By W. J. STILLMAN. Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. $8,00. 
Sy iene HOUGHTON, MIFPLIN & CO. — 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | Sem¢, £7, Cate. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 











| A Study in Costume - 














THE QUAKER: 


- By Ametta Mott GuMMERE 


An inquiry into the Clothes-Philosophy of this unique sect, utilizing both the portrait 
of the Quaker as he sees himself and the Quaker as others see him, in @ painstaking en- 
deavor to portray the Quaker as he really was. The world, the flesh, and even occasionally 
(it must be admitted) the devil, figure as origins for the Quaker's idiosyncrasies of garb. 
Quaker and worldly fashions have been studied on parallel lines. 

A varied array of original sources in literature, of early records and other documents 
not easily accesible, and of quaint garments and trappings handed down from old Quaker 
families, has been laid under contribution in the preparation of this volume. The liberal 
use of illustrations of the latter makes the work a veritable museum of picturesque Quaker 
antiquities, yet every picture casts needed light on the argument. 


12mo, printed on decket-edged paper, bound in half ooze-calf, with 
@ cover design in Quaker tints by Miss Amy Otis. $3.00 net. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, 6 rn 0 0 on pent ieee 
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FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 


ag North Seventh Street, Philadelphia.’ 
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Financial. 


FOR RENT. 


The most PROMINENTLY LOCATED 
retail store in 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


This store is now being refitted, and correspondence Is 
solicited. 


BENJ. M. WEIL’S SONS & CO., 


Real Estate Agents and Brokers, 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAFE MARGINS 


for the most 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of property 
values in Minneapolis. Am ina position to give you the 
benefit of expertness in placing investments where both 
security and fair percentage may be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited of presenting facts which in- 
vestors everywhere ought to know about. 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Kansas City, Mo 


The present condition of Kansas City is exactly sulta- 
ble for purchase of city property. Prices=of to-day 

uarantee appreciable increase. There is no surer city 
n the United States for investors to make money in 
real estate. We have been identified with the real-estate 
interests of this city during its steadily healthy growth 
and would like to tell a few Eastern investors how 
others have made money here, and how any one with a 
reasonably unprejudiced mind can do the same. 

Choice loans on hand for sale at 5 and 6 per cent. in- 
terest. 

Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


Thayer-Moore Brokerage Co. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Would you consider an opportunity to secure a per 
manent annual income by investing your surplus capt- 
talin such sums as you might desire? If, moreover, 
you were afforded perfect security and the assurance of 
more than the average interest or dividends, would you 
invest ? 

If so, we simply ask you toinvestigate the proposition 
offered by the 


Isthmus Plantation Association 
of Mexico. 


Full particulars will be mailed you upon request, 
). M. KENDALL, Gen’l Agent, 414-417 First Nation- 
a] Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





> ony and aol bills of exchenge and 
make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
ares Australia, and South Africa; also make 
CREDIT collections and issue Commercial and 
* ‘fraveliers' Credits available in all parts of 
the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for our List of In- 


High-Grade Securities. come-bearing Securities. 


Mailed on request. E. H.GAY & CO., 131 Devonshire 
8t., Boston, and 1 Nassau St., New York. 














Southern Railway to Florida 
and Southern Resorts. 


Operates fuur through trains daily be- 
tween New York, Florida, New Orleans, 
and chief Southern points. Every luxury 
of travel. Superb dining-car service, N.Y. 
offices, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 











ELLIS & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and M88. 
CATALAOS 097 just published, fully illustrated, 


and sent post free on application. 


Rare Editions, Early Printed Books, Iilumninated Manu- 
scripts, Fine Bind ancient and modern, etc., etc. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 





*¢ Manders,’’ by Elwyn Barron. 
Pu ished by L. C. PAGE & CO. 
< Boston, Mass. 


b 





The Nation. 


Refused Admission by the U.S. Post-Oiffice 


Wilshire’s Magazine 


of New York (which was recently refused second- 
class privileges by the U.S. Post-office) is now be- 
ing published at Toronto, Canada. 


Free sample will be sent per Canadian Post 
upon application to 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Editor, 
74 Wellesley Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Wilshire’s Magazine is an illustrated monthly 
periodical advocating 


‘¢ National Ownership of Trusts.’’ 
$1.00 per year. 10 cts. per copy. 
American News Company, Wholesale Agents. 


The Midsummer 
of Italian Art 


ae 
med « 
ped 


Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence 


By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., author of “ The 
American Commonwealth,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.50 net, Postage, 27 cents. 


The Oxford 





History of Music 


Vol. I. The Polyphonic Period. 


Part I. Method of Musical Art, 330-1330, by 
H. E, Wooipriper, M.A. Svo, cloth extra, 
$5.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
AMBRICAN BRANCH, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


By FRANK PEARSON STEARNS. 


‘*Mr. Stearns, if not so dainty a critic as 


Walter Pater, writes with a manly strength 
and with much scope of knowledge and 
thought.”’—J. W. Hoppin, Proft ssor of Art at 


Revised Edition Ilustrated 12mo, | Yale University. 


$2.25 


Four Great 
Venetians 


Iilastrated I2mo $2.00 





RARE PRINTS, 


XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 


1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FREMING TON 


Standard Typewriter 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








“An excellent book to carry on a tour 


through the great European galleries.’’— Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


*« The book is so pleasant in style as well as 


instructive in matter that we cannot help ac- 
cording it a cordial welcome.’’— London Globe. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York @ London 





| UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 


Standard Authors 


Sold on the planof Small Monthiy Payments 





| Ainsworth Hugo Parkman 
Austen Irving Poe 

| Balzac Jesse Reade 
Bede Kingsley Scott 

Browning Lady Jackson Shakespeare 
Bulwer Lever ue 
Burke Lord’sBeacon Tennyson 
Carlyle Lights of His- Thackera 
Cooper tory World's Best 
Daudet Lover Orations 
Dumas Macaulay and Essays 
Eliot Marryat 





Samples of tilustrations and typography sent 
free of charge 


J. F, TAYLOR @ COMPANY. 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 














AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





tional advantages 


of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


School Trustees, Principals, Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In 
its special field of political and literary criticism the ation is unlike any other periodical, 
American or foreign. Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, and 
clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, 
the Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children the best educa. 


The School List in the Nation has beén a representative one for many years. It includes 
cards of most of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 








Tue Nation, 206 to 210 Broadway, New York. 
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#$446$6 $6464 


Page’s Commonwealth Series 
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country which each author represents. We believe the series will be of permanent value as a 
The elegance of paper, presswork and binding, and the lavish and artistic illustrations, as well 


TERARY growth in America has been of late years as rapid as its material and economical progress. The vast size of the coun- 


create distinct methods of literary expression in various sections, In offering, from time to time, the books in the “‘COMMON- 
WEALTH 8ERIES,” we shall select a novel or story descriptive of the methods of thought and life of that particular section of the 


to the attractiveness of the volumes. Each 1 vol., large 16mo, cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated....... bakes e.cphineis rire 


record, ina degree, of American life. 
as the convenient size, add not a little 





No.1. Massachusetts. 


Her Boston 
Experiences 


will do them good,”’— The ary World. 
“The book is really enormously clever.”— Boston Times. 


I 
* try, the climatic and moral conditions of its different parts, and the separate political and social elements, have al! tended to 





Seventh edition. By ANNA FARQUHAR (MARGARET ALLSTON), 
“The first book for syed to read on returning to their homes this fail is ‘Her Boston Experiences,’ It 


“There will be no brighter book published this season than ‘Her Boston Experiences.’ ’’—New York Times. 





By Jutia MaGruper, author of ‘‘A Magnificent Plebeian,” ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,” etc. Second 
edition, 


Bly 
“ Let us hope that Julia Magruder will not stumble upon a problem, but that she will go on writing love sto- 
ries as long as we live, for she does write them delightfully. ‘A Sunny Southerner’ is as sweet and refreshing as 


a story can be.”—Buffalo Express, June 2. 


No. 2. Virginia. 


Southerner 








By MartHa BAKER Downy, author of ‘‘ Memory Street,” e 





There is the direct appeal of a story that has been really lived in this charming novel of Maine life. One essential 
merit of the book is its reproduction of the genuine New England atmosphere, with innumerable idioms quaintly 
delightful to encounter, The humor is pervasive and delicate, the pathetic touches equally effective, In short, 
one might search far for a more attractive tale than this romance of homely American life. The many admirers 
of “‘ Memory Street” will read “’Lias’s Wife” with even greater delight, 


te. 








By ANNA FarRQuHAR, author of * The Devil’s Plough,” ete. 

There will be no cleverer book published this season than “‘ Her Washington Experiences.” The cabinet mem- 
ber’s wife, through whose eyes we are given a glimpse into Washington society, has a vision delightfully true and 
clear; herimpresstons of the city as a whole, compared in character with other places, are well worth reading for 
their epigrammatic brilliancy and apt contrasts. 


No. 4. District of Columbia. 


Her Washington 
Experiences 





A charming love story, the scene of which Is laid in the Virginia of to-day. The plot revolves about two prin- is 
—_ characters, a Southern heroine and a Northern hero; and the story is written in the author’s usual clever A unny , 
tyle. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 





: No. 3. Maine. 
: ’Lias’s Wife 


free on application. 
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Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Immense new steamers, First Cabin, $40, $45, 








Travel. | Travel. 


BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 





DOMINION LINE 
BOSTON T GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA 


AND ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
$.S. Commonwealth 


$.S. New England (via Algiers) 
(New twin-screw, 13,000 tons) SAILS FER, 1:2 








(11,600 tons) SAILS JAN, 25 


$.S. Cambroman 
(5,500 tons) SAILS FEB, 26 
The steamships in this service are splendid ships of the finest construction, and offer the choicest ac. 
commodations, Bervice and culsine perfect, 
The Commonwealth ts the iargest steamship which has ever entered the Mediterranean. Send for 
Booklet,‘ The Mediterranean Illustrated.” 
Full particulars and rates furnished upon application. 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., Managing Agents 
77-81 State $t., BOSTON 69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
EK. H. LOW, 1128 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. LARKE, A. F. WEBSTER, J. F. BRADY & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Toronto, Ont. 1018 Pine S8t., St. Louls, Mo. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 621 Market 8t., San Francisco, Cal, 


Or any other agency of THOS COOK& SON or HENRY GAZE & SONS 


D. TORRANCE & CO., 
Montreal, Can 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 





Southern Railway to Southern 
Points. 


To reach Florida and all Southern resort 


Sailing Regularly, 
Boston—Liverpool—London 


upwards, depending on steamer. ‘ Winifre- 
dian,"’ Jan. 15; “ Devonian,”’ Feb. 5; ‘* Cestrian,”’ 
Feb. 12; ‘Caledonian, to London Jan. 16; “Kings- 
— to London Jan. 24; “Iberian.” to London 
feb. 2. 
FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO,, Gen’! Agts., 
11g State Street, Boston. 





centers the through trains of the Southern 
Railway offer best and most luxurious ac- 
commodations, Offices, 271 & 1185 Broad- 
way. 














Travel. 


Twelve Trains Daily Between 


New York and the South 
via Southern Railway. 


The sunshine of popular favor has now set. 
tled upon the Southern Railway; they have 
made their system one of the great steel 
highways of the world. 

The gratitude of tourists who appreciate 
the acme of luxury in railroad travel is due 
in no small measure to this system. Their 
line of operation is the great nighway that 
leads to and through the Southern States. 
Year by year they have adopted every im- 
provement that could add in any way to the 
comfort of that army of visitors who make 
their Winter home in the vast territory 
covered by its network of lines. 

An example of the superb trains operated 
by the company is the “‘Southern’s Palm 
Limited,”’ which runs between New York 
and St. Augustine every day, except Sunday, 
during the Winter months. This magnifi- 
cent train, the most luxurious in the world, 
runs through solid from New York to St. 
Augustine, exce ay 2 one drawing-room 
sleeping-car, which is detached at Black- 
ville, S.C., and runs to Augusta, for the 
accommodation of travellers to this popular 
resort, and Aiken, 8. C. The train is com- 

of Pullman compartment cars, draw- 
ng-room sleeping-cars, library, observation 
and dining-cars. Other fast daily limited 
trains are operated, carrying through Pull- 
man drawing-room sleeping-cars to New 
York. Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Charleston, Augusta, Asheville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Nashville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, affording excellent ser- 
vice to Florida, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Coast. Dining-car service on all through 
trains. For further information call or ad- 
dress New York Offices, 271 and 1185 Broad- 
way. Alex. 8. Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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The Panama Canal directors had a 
meeting on Saturday, and voted to offer 
their property to the United States for 
$40,000,000, the price named by our Isth- 
mian Canal Commission as the value of 
the property to us. There has been no 
doubt that the French company would 
come to this decision. The property they 
hold, except the Panama Railroad, is of 
no value to them unless they go on 
and finish the canal. But they cannot 
get the money for this purpose if the 
United States is building, or even con- 
templates building, another Isthmian 
canal. The logic of the situation has, 
therefore, been very simple ever since 
the report of our Commission was made. 
Logic equally requires that our Commis- 
sion should now advise the President to 
recommend to Congress the acceptance 
of the offer. Assuming that the price 
asked by the French Company is satis- 
factory, the advantages of the Panama 
route are: (1) less cost by $6,000,000; 
(2) shorter distance by 134 miles; (3) 
smaller operating expense after comple- 
tion by $1,300,000 per year; (4) natural 
harbors at both termini, which are want- 
ing cn the Nicaragua route; (5) a com- 
pleted railway, which insures a prompt 
beginning of the work; two years would 
be required to make equal preparations 
at Nicaragua. These facts are set forth 
in plain terms by the Commission, and 
they have not been contradicted by the 


advocates of the Nicaragua route. The 
arguments in favor of the latter are 
mainly of the sentimental kind. We 


ought to build on the Nicaragua line be- 
cause we have always intended to, be- 
cause an American company began work 
there several years ago, and because it 
is the patriotic thing to do. We are 
told also that it is not wise to listen 
to the Panama offer because the rail- 
roads are pushing it forward in order 
to create delay—as though the railroad 
men would favor the shortest and cheap- 
est line, and the one which can be oper- 
ated at the smallest cost. Such fustian 
may carry the Hepburn bill through the 
House, but it is certain that that measure 
will not pass the Senate for mere rea- 
sons of spread-eagleism. 


Senator Lodge’s Philippines bill, which 
is to serve as a basis of discussion for 
the Senate and the House, is rather re- 
markable for what it fails to say than 
for what it says. It is, in effect, an 
enabling act, a kind of vote of confidence 
in the Taft Commission, to which it 
grants most of the powers specified in 
Commissioner Taft’s recent report. “We 





trust our Commission,” is the implica 
tion of the bill. “We intrust to it such 
troublesome matters as the government 
of Filipino communes, the disposition 
cf public lands, the purchase of church 
in short, all these things we 
turn over in full confidence to our trusty 
Commission.” The bill will undoubtedly 
be urged on these grounds. But is this 
Administration so complete a 
confidence? Why, in either 
has no been paid to 
the most pressing recommendation of 
the Philippines Commission, namely, 
that the customs duties for the islands 
should be fixed at one-half the Dingley 
schedule? This was concrete. It regard- 
ed a more urgent situation than the 
making of highways or the purchase of 
church lands. Were the Commissioners 
sages when they spoke for the upland, 
but fools when they touched the gates of 
trade? The case, of course, is this: we 
are willing, in the difficult administra- 
tion of these new possessions, to take 
any trouble that is not troublesome to a 
Senator or a Representative, or their 
constituents. 


property 


measure 
vote of 


house, attention 


While no one can sympathize with sol- 
diers who desert their flag and take ser- 
vice with the enemy, the document pub- 
lished on Saturday, signed by nine 
Americans, urging their 
to desert to the Filipinos, is one which 
It is the Govern- 


fellow-soldiers 


cannot be overlooked. 

ment’s misfortune that 
of these deserters as to the nature of the 
war of invasion being carried on in the 
islands are true. More and more testi- 
mony is forthcoming that the Filipinos 


the statements 


are defending themselves against the 
American invasion “in the same manner 
in which our forefathers did against 


England 
grand and noble liberator, Gen. George 
Washington.” While this 
plainly more than a year old, the rumors 
of frequent American desertions 
tinue. One press dispatch recently at- 
tributed the the Fili- 
pino defence in Samar to the presence in 
that island of fifty American deserters 
a hardly credible statement. None the 
less, it is a fact that an increasing num- 
ber of officers and men in the service dis- 
like what them the 
task of subjugating the Filipinos, and 
think themselves fortunate when able to 
board transports for home. It is hardly 
that the proper 
for them to record their protests is by 


in those glorious days of our 
document is 
con- 


stubbornness of 


seems to hopeless 


necessary to say way 
leaving the service properly and stating 
their views to the public. 


Senator Hoar of Massachusetts deliv- 
ered an address on “The Composition of 
American Citizenship,” in the lecture 





course of the Young Men’s Catholic As- 
sociation of Boston, the other evening. 
Incidentally he expressed the  opin- 
ion that the greatest honor ever paid to 
any nation in this world by another was 
the declaration by Japan, last summer, 
that she owes everything she is to us 
He that he deemed the 
glorious actions in 


said two most 


our history, and 
among the most glorious actions in all 
history, to have been the declaration of 
our own independence, and the raising of 
Japan to her feet among the nations of 
the earth. 
disbelief that “the American people are 
to be permanently in a frame of mind 
to blot out or wipe out either,” and he 
considers that we have made temporari- 
ly a terrible mistake in departing from 
our traditional policy in the Philippines. 
On this point he spoke with great clear- 
ness and cogency: 


He proceeded to declare his 


“I believe that, if our republic, with its 
might and irresistible force, had done with 
the Philippine people as we had done with 


found a re 
in what ts 
would 


would have 
best, and not 


Japan, its action 
sponse in what is 
worst, in human nature They 
day be listening to our counsel, and in 
forming themselves by our example. Their 
schools and universities would be filled with 


to- 


youth studying our language and history 
fitting themselves to learn the great and 
noble story of the men who builded this 
republic We should already have made 
of them a brave, honorable, and noble peo 
ple, looking upon the present with satis 
faction, and upon the future with hope. If 


instead of that, they are exhibiting the 
traits which belong to weakness and sub- 
jection, it is we who are largely responsi- 
ble. If the Filipino be treacherous, it is we 
that have made him treacherous; if he be 
cruel, it is we that have made him cruel 
if he be savage, it is we that have dashed 


the cup of liberty and civilization from his 
lips.” 

Mr. T. Estrada Palma has been elect- 
ed the first President of the Cuban Re- 
public. In the eyes of Americans he ought 
to be the one best fitted to fill that posi- 
tion. He was the man who did most to 
enlist their sympathies in the movement 
to expel Spain from the island. Even 
those who did not approve of the war 
acknowledge 
that Mr. Palma was the chief organizer 
in this country of the public opinion 
which carried Congress off its feet and 
finally forced Mr. McKinley into the war 
his will. Therefore, Mr. 
claim to be heard in the 
of Cuban affairs. In a 
widely published interview he says: 


itself, were compelled to 


party against 
Palma has a 
present crisis 


“I will ask, with every expectation of 


the request being granted, that a reason- 
able reduction shall be made in the duty 
on sugar and tobacco, the two staples of 


Cuban agriculture. If this reduction is 
granted, the prosperity of Cuba will he 
immediate and great. If it is denied, it will 
mean ruin. There will be $500,000,000 em 
ployed in the sugar and tobacco industries, 
ali of which will be lost if the American 
door is closed. The flelds of Cuba will he 
desolated, and the sugar mills will be ruin- 
ed just as thoroughly as they were by the 
Spanish incendiaries.’ 


It is to be hoped that means will be 
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found to extend the needed relief at 
once. This is not the proverbial case 
where he gives twice who gives quickly, 
but one where he who does not give 
quickly gives not at all. The help must 
apply to the present crop. If we wait 
till next June, we might as well wait till 
next January. Bankruptcy and despair 
will overtake the planters; beggary and 
starvation will be the portion of their 
laborers. We have deprived Cuba of her 
Spanish market, and have not given her 
anything in exchange for it. We owe 
her at least what we took from her, and 
we are bound in honor to pay the debt in 
time to save her from ruin. 


Germany’s “little bill” about to be 
presented to Venezuela at the point of a 
bayonet, is, in part at least, made up of 
private claims of German citizens, and of 
defaulted interest on Venezuelan bonds. 
It is thus not wholly a question of in- 
fringement of the rights of Germans in 
Venezuela, or of the failure of the Ven- 
ezuelan Government to live up to its 
contracts with foreigners. It is really this 
aspect of the matter, rather than a sup- 
posed disrespect for the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which makes the German attitude 
important from the point of view of in- 
ternational law. No one questions the 
right of a nation to interfere for the pur- 
pose of collecting debts due its subjects 
abroad; but it has not hitherto been con- 
sidered good policy to do so. England 
has washed her hands of such undertak- 
ings, on the ground that it would lead 
to endless friction, and keep even her 
great navy too busy. An unofficial coun- 
cil of foreign bondholders has existed for 
years in London, mainly to attend to ex- 
actly such delinquencies in South Amer- 
ican and Oriental countries as Ger- 
many is now complaining of in Venezue- 
la. If the German Government is delib- 
erately to turn itself into a debt-collect- 
ing agency, it will have its hands full. 





Advocates of the extension of the ref- 
erendum will find little encouragement 
in an analysis of the official election re- 
turns from the four States in which 
Constitutional amendments were sub- 
mitted in November, In none of the 
four States did one-third of the voters 
who went to the polls express their views 
on the proposed amendments. In Penn- 
sylvania, where the campaigning was ex- 
ceptionally earnest, the largest propor- 
tion, nearly 31 per cent., was recorded; 
but in Maryland only about one in five 
of those who voted showed any interest 
in the amendments, and in Virginia only 
about one in eight. Comparison of the 
vote in New York is not feasible, as the 
tickets bore no nominee for a State of- 
fice, but in New York County the total 
vote on the amendment rose to the un- 
usual proportion of 55 per cent. of the 
vote cast for Mayor. In Virginia the 





voters had the excuse that their labor 
might be in vain, as a Constitutional 
Convention was in session; but as to the 
other States, the only explanation is the 
ignorance or indifference of a large ma- 
jority of the voters. 


In some of the large cities to be spe- 
cially affected by the approval of the 
pending amendments, a greater mea- 
sure of interest was shown, and yet in 
those cities the Aldermanship of a ward 
was a more engaging issue than even a 
measure for the purification of the bal- 
lot. There appeared, too, the usual vari- 
ation in the votes for the several amend- 
ments, according to their order on the 
ballot, even when one amendment was 
cognate to another. Thus, in Baltimore, 
where two amendments, affecting the 
representation of that city in the Legis- 
lature, necessarily went together, one 
received about 2,500 more votes than 
the other. Three of the counties in the 
State ratified one of these amendments 
and rejected the other; and if the en- 
tire State had voted that way, much con- 
fusion would have resulted, and Balti- 
more might have been deprived for a 
time of all representation. As it was, 
the amendments were approved by the 
large vote in the city—about 41 per cent. 
of the total—against a small adverse 
vote in most of the counties, and the Con- 
stitution was changed in an important 
particular by the affirmative vote of 
about 33,000 electors out of nearly 300,- 
000 persons on the registry lists. 





Those trades-unionists who have im- 
pugned the motives of the labor dele- 
gates to the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation must find their 
extreme views rebuked by the report 
of Mr. Gompers concerning the objects 
and work of that body, for it is unusu- 
ally wise and moderate. While he 
stanchly upholds what he conceives to 
be the rights of labor, he admits that 
the new movement cannot be expected 
to abolish strikes and lockouts. All that 
can reasonably be looked for is that 
some such conflicts may be avoided when 
capital and labor mutually recognize 
each other’s rights to a greater degree 
than they now do. One point of special 
interest in Mr. Gompers’s report is his 
opinion of compulsory arbitration. The 
demand for such arbitration, he says, 
comes from “some mistaken friends” of 
the labor movement. The whole trend 
of his remarks is against State interfer- 
ence in industrial conflicts, and in favor 
of voluntary settlement of labor disputes 
by methods of conciliation. 





Mayor Low's message to the Board of 
Aldermen illustrates once more the 
skill with which this shrewd student 
of municipal problems strikes at the 





very heart of the matter with which he 
has to deal. Postponing for a month a 
thorough discussion of city affairs, he 
devotes his opening address entirely to 
the question of blackmail in the conduct 
of the government, and declares that 
against this iniquitous system in all its 
forms his Administration will wage open 
war. He announces that no citizen or 
employee, from the largest corporation 
to the poorest bootblack, need pay one 
dime for protection from harm or for se- 
curing just treatment at the hands of the 
city government; he promises that the 
whole force of the Administration will 
be exerted, “continuously, aggressively, 
and in every possible way,’ to prevent 
and punish this sort of iniquity; and he 
asks the codperation of the citizens and 
of the city employees in breaking up “the 
whole foul system.” There is something 
inspiring about this ringing appeal to 
the public, “for the city’s sake and for 
democracy’s sake.” Nothing about the 
new city Administration is more re- 
freshing than the relations of frankness 
and openness which have already been 
established between the officials and the 
people. Not only have the Mayor and 
the heads of departments nothing to con- 
ceal; they are glad to take the public 
into their confidence, as Mr. Low did in 
his statement on Friday evening about 
the reported attempt by Tammany to se- 
cure control of the Board of Aidermen 
by bribery. The same spirit is manifest- 
ed all around. 


District Attorney Jerome has already 
begun an inquiry into the corrupt meth- 
ods of furnishing supplies, and particu- 
larly hose, to the Fire Department, for 
which Commissioner Scannell and his 
go-between, Marks, were indicted. His 
action in referring the matter to the Mu- 
nicipal Affairs Committee of the City 
Club indicates a praiseworthy intention 
to utilize this and similar public-spirit- 
ed bodies, like the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, in his effort to improve municipal 
conditions, so far as it is his duty and 
opportunity to do so. President Cantor 
and Superintendent Stewart have al- 
ready signified a like intention of con- 
sulting the various architectural and 
fine-arts leagues and other bodies which 
exist for the improvement of the city. 
The Low Administration has wisely rec- 
ognized the fact that citizens have a 
right to be heard in these matters, and 
that there is no excuse for the neglect 
and indifference with which protestants 
were treated by the Van Wyck Govern- 
ment. By calling in public-spirited or- 
ganizations to help in beautifying the 
city, or in finding out the corruption in 
the various departments, whether in sup- 
plying asphalt, stone pavements, or fire 
hose, the new city and county author!i- 
ties have hit upon one of the best ways 
of enlisting public sympathy and guar- 
anteeing the thoroughness of their work. 
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The constant vigilance which is the 
price of civic beauty is illustrated in 
Paris in a movement to encourage the 
production of artistic signs. Initiated by 
the eminent military painter Detaille, 
the idea has been received favorably by 
the civic authorities, and there is every 
likelihood that some of the best painters 
and sculptors in Paris will lend their as- 
sistance to the work. There has of late 
been a feeling that Paris, beautiful as it 
is in its proportions, has become too uni- 
form and monotonous. The present Pre- 
fect of the Seine has somewhat relaxed 
the strict censorship of the facades of 
new houses, in the hope that the city 
will gradually regain the picturesque as- 
pect which it had before the Haussmann 
dispensation. The movement for artis- 
tic signs is inspired by this same spirit. 
M. Detaille feels that if the tradesmen 
will generally return to the habit of put- 
ting out distinctive signs, painted or 
sculptured, and the best artists will lend 
a hand, this will be the ideal manner of 
bringing art to the people. The idea is 
an admirable one, but its execution will 
involve a curious paradox. To have 
painted a sign-board, as many artists 
have done, is to a great artist what to 
have been a barefoot boy is to a multi- 
millionaire. The Parisians may yet see 
grave members of the Institute repeat- 
ing, out of sheer public spirit, the tasks 
to which formerly only sheer necessity 
could have driven them. 

Comptroller Coler has been the most 
interesting figure of the municipal Ad- 
ministration which is just retiring. He 
began his career as a surprise, develop- 
ed into a mystery, and ends as a disap- 
pointment. Mr. Coler was unknown to 
the city when he was nominated on the 
Tammany ticketin the autumn of 1897, 
and not much was expected of him when 
he was elected. But he turned out to 
be a most industrious official, whose 
activity was for a long time exerted in 
the public interest, without any evi- 
dence that he was trying to serve per- 
scnal ends. His prompt and earnest op- 
position to the Ramapo job was of im- 
mense value in arousing the public and 
in solidifying sentiment against the 
swindle. His exposures of Tammany 
extravagance were also. illuminating 
and serviceable. In fact, if his term 
had been only two years, he might have 
retired at the end of 1899 with a splendid 
record. Ambition for higher office over- 
came him. Until some time after the 
opening of 1900, he regarded it as his 
duty to serve out the term of four years 
for which he had been elected, and con- 
sidered that it would be a breach of his 
obligation to the people if he should 
surrender the place to Tammany. But 
the passion for advancement took pos- 
session of him, and a few months later 
he actively sought the Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor. This exposed him 
tc the suspicion that he had been “play- 
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ing politics” in his reform work, and 
aroused such doubt as to his political 
stability that he could not be seriously 
considered for the anti-Tammany ticket, 
a year later. His career has thus proved 
somewhat disheartening, and it must 
serve rather as a warning than as an in 
spiration to young men. 


Senator Stranahan has promptly fol- 
lowed up Gov. Odell’s suggestions for a 
mortgage tax,and the plan of a record 
ing tax of 50 cents per $100, in lieu of 
any annual assessment, is now formally 
before the Legislature. If the proposal 
affected a situation in which mortgages 
were not taxed at all, theoretical objec- 
tions might be decisive. But the truth is 
that the situation as it exists to-day has 
become almost intolerable. Mortgages 
are not only taxed, but taxed with the 
greatest unfairness and irregularity, and 
at a rate nearly five times as high as 
the proposed recording tax. We have had 
instances called to our attention where 
small estates, restricted by testamentary 
proviso to investment in high-grade 
mortgages, have been assessed on per- 
sonalty virtually to the full face value 
of the mortgages. This, it will readily 
be perceived, was tantamount to an in- 
come tax of 50 per cent. or thereabouts, 
and it could not be sworn off or reduced. 
One of the results likely to flow from 
the new mortgage tax has been pointed 
out by Mr. F. D. Tappen in an interview 
in the Evening Post. Under the present 
law, trustees and executors are practical- 
ly prohibited from investing in mortgage 
loans the funds in their hands. The rate 
of interest on such mortgages is usually 
not above 5 per cent., and not above 
4% per cent. on city property. The tax 
is upwards of 2 per cent. It takes one- 
half of the income from the mortgage 
to pay the tax, because trustees and 
executors cannot escape paying it. On 
the other hand, mortgage loans made 
by savings banks and life-insurance com- 
panies are exempt, and those made by 
individuals, other than executors and 
trustees, generally manage to escape. It 
is Mr. Tappen’s belief that, if the record 
tax were adopted in lieu of all other 
taxation on mortgages, a large amount 
of capital which is now withheld from it 
would seek that form of investment. 
Trustees would no longer be deterred 
from it. Private individuals would in- 
vest their own money in mortgages more 
freely than before, because a menace 
would be removed. The effect of new 
supplies of capital for mortgage invest- 
ment would be to lower the rate of in- 
terest, to the advantage of the borrower. 


There is not much to be said of the 
Crude Rubber Company's collapse, ex- 
cept that it adds another chapter to the 
story of 1899’s financial delusions. We 
vay delusions, because, quite irrespec- 
tive of the merits of the enterprise per 
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se, its confession of insolvency shows it 
to have been founded on last year's 
wildly exaggerated hopes and theories 
The company was not organized in the 
period of highly expanded prices; in 
fact. it came into being when rubber 
market quotations were hardly as high 
as they are today. But the infatua 
tion as to the permanency of high com 
mercial prices, which caused so many 
companies to heap up original liabilities 
ir, excess of what the future could pro 
vide for, induced the crude-rubber com 
bination to incur fresh Habilities, under 
Rubber, the com 
pany’s managers inform us, sold as high, 
a year or more ago, as $1.15 per pound. 


the same delusion 


On the basis of something like this were 
incurred the heavy liabilities which 
have resulted in the company’s suspen 
sion. The rubber market is now down 
tec something like 85 cents; the com 
pany's large holdings of material, bought 
at the higher prices, have had to be 
liquidated at such figures as have wiped 
out the company's capital and profits, 
and forced it into insolvency. As we 
have said, this episode differs somewhat 
from that of other concerns in which the 
exceptional trade prosperity of the mo- 
ment was, so to speak, capitalized at the 
expense of the general public. But the 
delusion as to prices did the mischief 
in. the one case as in the other 


Electoral reform is under discussion in 
the French newspapers, and while th« 
Ministry is as yet uncommitted to an) 
definite revision, the abuses of the pres 
ent system must eventually call for legi 
lation. The chief weakné« of th ys 
tem lies in the fact that each arrondisse 


ment, however small entitled to a 
Deputy, which leads to the most startling 
inequalities of representation. For ex 


ample, the Third District of the Arron 
dissement of Nantes has 35,519 voter 

the Arrondissement of Barcelonnette has 
3,479. Each returns its Deputy, 
voter in the obscure 


and each 
Alpine village 
counts for ten in the large city. Not only 
does this inequality affect the membe: 
ship of the popular Assembly, but it 
the worse because the arrondissement 
unlike the State with us, is not a politi 
cal, but an administrative unit It elects 
no officers, and has practically no pe 
ical powers, but is a mere administrative 
division of the department. That thi 
purely arbitrary division should be al 
lowed to vitiate the principle of equal 
representation is one of the many ab 
surdities which have resulted from the 
Revolutionary régime, when the political 
map of France was made over irrespe: 
tive of history and in deference to a faise 
logic. While it is doubtful if so radica 
a plan as that for minority representa 
tion proposed in Figaro by M. Jules 
Roche will be advanced, it seems proba 
ble that the question of electoral reform 
must be seriously considered by the P 
liament now in session 
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OUR IMPERILLED EXPORT TRADE. 


In a special financial supplement, the 
Evening Post published on Tuesday week 
the opinions of a number of represen- 
tative men concerning the business out- 
look of the coming year. The first one 
ir. the order of presentation was that of 
Secretary Gage, who consented to an- 
swer a few questions. Mr. Gage thinks 
that the prosperous conditions of the 
past year have not suffered any check; 
that our foreign trade will be maintain- 
ed at its present volume, provided that 
we study intelligently the wants and 
habits of our customers abroad; provid- 
ed, also, that we bear in mind that all 
trade is barter, and that we cannot con- 
tinue to sell unless we buy. This is a 
pregnant thought, and was peculiarly 
appropriate in this locality at the mo- 
ment it was uttered. On Thursday, the 
New York Chamber of Commerce em- 
phatically voted resolutions, about trea- 
ties of reciprocity, which are really an 
aiarm sounded by the closest and most 
interested observers of our foreign 
trade. They are active business men 
who, in their federated capacity, know 
ne politics and swear by no economic 
theories. Their only concern is to pro- 
mote the city’s and the country’s com- 
merce. They might, as logicians, con- 
demn the self-contradictory resolves of 
the Reciprocity Convention at Washing- 
ton, but it is really in the guise of mer- 
chants that they speak their minds on 
that subject. What they say is, that a 
reciprocity which is terrorized by protec- 
tion is not only a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal, but is an immediate 
peril to our export trade. For these 
clear-sighted watchmen on the walls 
piainly perceive that the great indus- 
trial and commercial need of this nation 
is “new and wider markets for our prod- 
ucts,” and that the failure to secure 
them by reciprocal trade arrangements 
means not only that we shall get no add- 
ed openings, but that we shall lose those 
we already have. The course of the 
head-in-the-sand protectionists and of 
the reciprocity advocates who take away 
with one hand what they give with the 
other, is, asserts the Chamber of Com- 
merce, “likely to invite hostile legisla- 
tion on the part of other nations against 
this country, to the great detriment of 
ite commercial interests.” 

Such hostile legislation is not merely 
invited. It is openly advocated abroad. It 
is, in at least one important case, al- 
ready formulated. The new German 
tariff, if enacted, will deal a heavy blow 
tc the agricultural exports of the United 
States. Crushingly high duties will be 
iaid on wheat and beef and pork prod- 
ucts. The present duty on wheat is 3% 
marks the metric cwt. of 220 pounds; 
the proposed duty is 6% marks. On 
becon the increase is from 13 to 35 
marks, on pork from 17 to 30 marks, and 
on other meats from 15 to 30, Now, in 





1900 we sold to Germany $6,495,000 
worth of wheat and $2,700,000 of wheat 
flour, more than $2,000,000 of bacon and 
hum, and as much more of pork and 
other meats. Our cotton exports to Ger- 
many were, in the same year, of a value 
greater than $63,000,000. How much we 
ought to dread hostile legislation affect- 
ing this important export trade is obvi- 
ous at a glance. What will Western and 
Southern Congressmen have to say to 
their constituents, what will the Presi- 
dent have to say to the country, if su- 
pineness or sullen greed is allowed to 
imperil our foreign export trade? 

The thing to keep clearly in mind is 
that hostile German legislation has not, 
so far, passed from threats to actual 
blows. The contingent aim of the high- 
er duties was most distinctly set forth 
by the Chancellor in his speech to the 
Reichstag when laying the bill for the 
new tariff before it. Von Biilow said in 
so many words: “The new tariff is in- 
tended to supply a better weapon for 
conducting the negotiations for future 
treaties of commerce with other States.” 
It did not mean, he asserted, the ‘‘aban- 
donment of the policy of commercial 
treaties.” It must be, he affirmed, ‘‘the 
most earnest endeavor of any responsible 
statesman to arrange treaties of com- 
merce on acceptable conditions.’ But if 
treaties could not be arranged, why, 
there were the high duties for the pro- 
ducts of foreign countries which stub- 
bornly maintained high duties against 
German goods. Bismarck himself could 
not have been more explicit in laying 
down a policy of do ut des. 

The danger to our trade in Germany 
is only a little more evident than in oth- 
e1 countries. Austria will be inclined to 
enact tariffs against us, as soon as the 
Reichsrath can pull itself together to 
pass any laws at all. France knows the 
trick of maximum tariffs, and is ready to 
use them against us. As for Canada, her 
statesmen are rapidly passing over to the 
position that it must be either a treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States, or 
a hostile tariff that will cut our exports 
in two. As the Hon. John Charlton, M. 
P., writes in the January Forum: 

“Canada can give to the United States 
a kind of reciprocity that will make the 
volume of imports from that country near- 
ly as lean and hungry as is the present 
scale of exportation to it. The simple for- 
niula for securing this result is to adopt 
the American tariff; and Canada is rapidly 
settling down to the conviction that there 
should be no unnecessary delay in taking 


this course, if proper concessions cannot be 
obtained.”’ 


These are but specimen clouds on our 
trade horizon. In them the Chamber 
of Commerce sees the promise of a dis- 
astrous storm. It is easy to pooh-pooh 
its words of alarm; to say that its mem- 
bers are only importers who are insid- 
iously attacking the sacred tariff. They 
really are exporters as well as importers 
—exporters because they are importers— 
and their main anxiety just now is to 





avert a peril to our export trade. They 
are thinking of the farmer in the West 
and South, because they know that if his 
exports are checked by hostile legisla- 
tion abroad, their imports will also be 
checked, and the general prosperity of 
the country impaired. Theirs is the 
plain business view of the situation. 
What, meanwhile, are our legislators at 
Washington doing? They are mumbling, 
with Senator Cullom, about their devo- 
tion to “tthe general principle of reci- 
procity,” provided it does not run counter 
to “the general principle of protection.” 
That is, they would be most happy to go. 
North, if they could do it while waiking 
South. If they had real statesmanship, 
they would be at least as far-sighted as 
business men, and would see to it that a 
stupid persistence in an outgrown and 
offensive and perfectly needless system 
of protection did not prevent this coun- 
try from marching forward to that in- 
dustrial and commercial conquest of the 
world of which it is capable. 








THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


Gov. Odell’s second annual message 
to the Legislature strengthens the im- 
pression which he has made during his 
first year in office. It is the work of an 
lixecutive who is, first of all, a business 
man, and who treats the affairs of the 
commonwealth from the standpoint of 
an administrator of a great corporation, 
in which the taxpayers are the stock- 
holders. The Governor presents a very 
encouraging view of the State finances. 
The State debt, including the amount in- 
curred for canal enlargement a few 
years ago, is only atrifle more than $10,- 
000,000, and there was a balance of cash 
in the Treasury at the close of the fiscal 
year (September 30, 1901), of nearly 
$10,000,000. For the current fiscal year 
the revenues from indirect taxation are 
estimated at $15,000,000, leaving about 
$5,000,000 to be provided for from other 
sources. Of this sum, $4,200,000 can be 
taken from the surplus on hand. There- 
fore it is necessary to raise but $739,- 
299 from the general property tax dur- 
ing the current year, and this is ren- 
dered necessary only by the Constitu- 
tional requirement of thirteen one-hun- 
dredths of a mill for the sinking fund. 
In other words, we have very nearly 
reached the ideal condition for which 
tax reformers have been so long striv- 
ing, where the State can renounce di- 
rect taxation entirely, and leave the 
county boards to adjust their local tax- 
ation in their own way. Of course, the 
surplus in the Treasury now can be 
used only onee. Therefore it is still nec- 
essary to provide a few millions from 
other indirect sources before the desired 
balance will be permanently attained. 

The Governor makes some specific rec- 
ommendations under this head which 
we think will command general approv- 
al. The measure to tax mortgages, 
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which failed as presented in the Strana- 
han bill, is brought forward in a new 
shape. It proposes to subject mortgages 
not to a yearly tax, but to one tax, 
which may be called a recording tax. 
The Stranahan bill proposed a tax of 
five mills per annum. The Governor 
proposes a tax of five mills for record- 
ing the mortgage, and nothing after- 
ward. The total amount of mortgages 
annually recorded in the State is about 
$600,000,000. The proposed tax would 
therefore yield $3,000,000, and this sum 
would almost close the gap which re- 
mains to be filled in the State revenues 
from independent sources. Those who 
are opposed to any tax on mortgages 
will oppose this. They will say that, no 
matter how the tax is levied, it will fall 
upon the borrower, since the lender, in 
this case, will deduct from the amount 
of the loan the sum needed to pay the 
recording tax. Granted; but the rate 
of interest is on the down grade, and 
this tells in favor of the borrower. Is 
it not right that the State should share 
in this advantage? This tax should be 
in lieu of the present tax on mortgages 
—the tax which, as the Governor says, 
reaches only the mortgages in the hands 
of executors and trustees, while indi 
vidual holders escape it entirely. 


Another suggestion in the message re- 
lates to the taxation of companies in- 
corporated in other States, but having 
their offices and doing business in New 
York. This is the weightiest part of 
the message in its financial aspect, and 
the one which will cause the greatest 
public satisfaction. Hitherto the State 
has assumed that ‘foreign’? corpora- 
tions (meaning those of other American 
States) are taxed at the place of their 
domicile. Consequently, the shares of 
such corporations are non-taxable in 
the hands of a citizen of New York. This 
is theoretically the right system, but it 
was never intended to apply, and ought 
not to apply, to companies which go to 
New Jersey, or Delaware, or some other 
easy-going State, to procure a charter, 
while carrying on their principal busi- 
ness here. They do this to avoid their 
fair proportion of the tax which they 
ought to pay for the protection that 
the State and municipal governments of 
New York give them. Moreover, they 
make no concealment of the fact that 
this is the reason why they seek char- 
ters in other States. They say that they 
do so because the burdens of taxation in 
New York are so heavy. The burdens in 
New York are not heavy; but, whatever 
they may be, they are enhanced to the 
citizens who do pay by the amount of 
capital withdrawn from our own corpo- 
rations and invested in those of New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, ete. This transference is 
a form of cheating which has received 
the sanction of law. The corporations 
are not to be blamed for taking advan- 
tage of the law as it exists. Their lead- 
ing counsel naturally advise them to go 
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to the cheapest market for their charters. 
They would be fools if they did not, but 
it is time for the State of New York to 
demand her just share in this harvest. 
The specific recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor is very moderate. It is that for- 
eign corporations doing business here 
shall be required to file a certificate of 
their incorporation and pay annually a 
tax of one mill per dollar as a franchise 
tax. On condition of doing so, their 
stockholders resident in New York shall 
be exempt from taxation on the shares 
so held by them. This addition to the 
public revenues, and the proposed tax on 
the recording of mortgages, would sup- 
ply the needful amount to make the 
State independent of the direct or gen- 
eral property tax. 
in accomplishing this aim, his Adminis- 
tration will be a memorable one from 
the business point of view. 


If Gov. Odell succeeds 


We must pass over the Governor’s im- 
portant recommendations regarding the 
State institutions. Quite in line with 
the business sense which prompts his 
questioning of present methods is his 
protest against the abuses of our system 
of receiverships for insurance and bank- 
We heartily endorse 
his recommendation that ai proceedings 


ing corporations. 


affecting such corporations under the 
Banking and 
shall be under their control during the 
liquidation, which should do away with 


Insurance Departments 


the excessive fees that are now generally 
extorted. Mr. Odell’s practical sense is 
shown in his advice that the code be 
amended so as to compel the argument 
of appeals in capital cases within six 
months after conviction; that the Gover- 
nor be empowered to assign justices of 
the Supreme Court to districts where 
they are especially needed; and that it 
may be wise to allow the temporary des- 
ignation of county judges to trial terms 
anywhere in the State whenever neces- 
sary to clear the calendar. 

As will be seen, this message is fruitful 
in valuable recommendations. The par- 
agraphs under the head ‘Home Rule for 
Cities” will be read with great interest, 
because they embody the Governor's 
ideas regarding excise legislation at this 
session. It all comes to. this—that, 
while the Legislature might extend lo- 
cal option on the liquor traffic for week- 
days so as to cover cities as well as 
towns, he thinks that no measure for 
local option on Sunday traffic should be 
passed unless the question be first 
submitted to the people of the whole 
State whether they will approve the idea 
of allowing such a departure from the 
fixed rules which have hitherto prevailed 
throughout the commonwealth, and a 
majority do so approve. There are 
no signs whatever that a movement for 
such a State referendum will be pushed, 
and, as the Governor commits himself 
against anything else, this means that 
nothing will be done by the present Leg 
islature about Sunday saloon-opening. 
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MORE BISMARCK REVELATIONS. 

“He spares me no shocks,” said Bis 
marek once, referring to the Emperor 
William I., “and I should be all the bet 
ter without those little letters in his 
own handwriting which he does me the 
honor to write.” Two or three hundred 
of these little letters are contained in 
the Supplement to Prince Bismarck’s 
‘Recollections, lately published in Ger 
many (‘Anhang zu den Gedanken und 
Errinnerungen von Otto First’ Bis 
marck’). These missives from monarch 
to Minister are mostly hurried notes of 
birthday and anniversary greeting, often 
announcing presents or new honors for 
Bismarck, and are, in general, of small 
account, either political or literary, 
with their characteristic interlarding of 
How the 
grandson has changé tout cela! But at 


French idioms and phrases. 


two or three places in the correspon- 
dence (for many of Bismarck’s replies 
are given) we see a suggestive lifting of 
the historic curtain. 

New light, for example, is thrown 
upon one of the disputed points relat 
ing to the war with France. This is 
the renewal in 1870 of the candidacy of 
Prince Leopold for the Spanish throne 
after it had been, on French protest, of 
ficially abandoned in 1869. When Bis 
marck wrote about the matter to Mar- 
shal Prim, he said: “Pray do not forget 
that the King is supposed to be ignorant 
of all this.” This has been taken as a 
clear proof of the duplicity of either Bis- 
narck or the King, or both. But a let 
ter now printed from William, under 
date of February 26, 1870, makes it clear 
that, in the beginning at least, he was 
a total stranger to the plot to wave the 
Spanish red rag again in the face of 
France. He wrote to Bismarck: 


The enclosure [not given] comes upon 
mec like a bolt out of a clear sky. A Hohen- 
vollern again a candidate for the throne ef 
Spain! I suspected no word of this, and 
only lately was jesting with the Prince 
about the earlier bringing forward of his 
name, and both of them [father and son] 
dismissed the idea as a mere joke. When 
you have got the details, we must have a 
although I, as head of the 
house, am againat the affair.” 


conterence, 


Of course, the affair went on, never- 
theless, and the world knows now how 
deliberately and astutely Bismarck em- 
ployed the Hohenzollern candidacy to in- 
furiate the French and make them de- 
clare that war in which he was burning 
to engage, if only he could avoid appear 
A diplomat in Berlin 
said to Mr. Charles Lowe that he had 
heard Bismarck exclaim, in a moment of 
heat, “Oh, I have had experience in mak 
ing other countries declare war upon 
The Hohenzollern Spanish 
intrigue was one of the cases in point. 
We know now how Bismarck and Von 
Roon fairly forced Prince Anthony, on 
public grounds, to put forward Leopold 
again, and also how thunderstruck Bis- 
marck was when the King telegraphed 
him from Ems that the candidacy was 


ing the aggressor 


a 


Germany! 
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once more withdrawn and the whole 
trouble apparently settled. The disap- 
pointed Minister wasabout to resign and 
g0 back to Varzin for good, when his 
chance came to “edit” the famous later 
dispatch from Ems, and so get his war, 
after all. In the whole matter, it is now 
evident, he left his royal master very 
much in the dark, and worked secretly 
behind his back. 

The other important revelations of the 
letters relate to the crisis of 1875. Early 
in that year Europe took alarm at the 
apparent intention of Germany to attack 
France before that country could get 
upon her feet with the new and enlarged 
army she was planning to create. The 
Berlin Post hada an inspired article, as 
it was taken to be, “Is War in Sight?” 
All the talk of the General Staff was of 
provocation, anxiety, and impatience. An 
Imperial order suddenly forbade the ex- 
portation of horses from Germany. 
Moltke said openly to the Belgian Min- 
ister, “They may say what they like; I 
look only at facts. France has just added 
144,000 men to her army. That means 
the offensive within a short time, and we 
ought not to wait for it.’’ All these omi- 
nous signs, with the indiscreet babblings 
of Herr von Radowitz, supposed to be 
deep in Bismarck’s confidence, were re- 
ported to Paris by the French Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, and led, as the Duke de 
Broglie states in his book, ‘An Ambassa- 
dor of the Vanquished,’ to prompt repre- 
sentations by the French Foreign Office 
to both the English and Russian Govern- 
ments. What the Czar and Gortchakoif 
did, leading up to their grandiloquent 
dispatch, “The maintenance of peace is 
now assured,” has been published. We 
have Bismarck’s own sneering account of 
their fussy and needless intervention, as 
he calls it. What England did to avert 
the threatened war has not been so clear- 
ly known. A letter of the Emperor’s 
to Bismarck tells much, and suggests 
more, 

It bore date of August 6, 1875, and, in 
the midst of some unimportant matters, 
gave extracts from a _ correspondence 
which had passed between the Kaiser 
and Queen Victoria, and of which he 
did not think it right to leave his Chan- 
cellor in ignorance, The royal letters 
had related to the threat of war with 
France, and William had assured the 
Queen that there was nothing in the 
alarmist rumors on that subject; that it 
gave him pain to suppose that she 
thought of himself as a disturber of the 
peace of Europe, since he was convinced 
that no one could provoke a war with- 
out exposing himself to the execration 
of the civilized world. Thereupon the 
Queen replied, so he wrote to Bismarck, 
that, “without my knowing it, others be- 
sides Moltke who were very near to me 
had openly talked of attacking France. 
But she would not go farther into the 
matter, since the whole had now fallen 
into oblivion.” The Emperor added that 





he had written to thank the Queen for 
her friendly letter, and to say that “as 
she had named no names, he would 
make no further investigation.” “I’m so 
sorry!” (thut mir leid) was, at this 
point, written in Bismarck’s own hand 
upon the manuscript of William’s letter. 

The Chancellor’s reply, a week later, 
is a masterpiece of evasion and cyni- 
cism. It would have been highly inter- 
esting, he said, if the Emperor had urg- 
ed the Queen to give him the name of 
the threatener of war. That exalted 
lady must be very sure of her ground 
to have taken so weighty and so un- 
friendly a step. However, suggests the 
innocent Bismarck, she can have re- 
ferred only to Count Miinster, the Ger- 
man Ambassador in London. That dip- 
lomat, we may add, indignantly denied 
later that he had been guilty of any war 
talk, indiscreet or calculated. But Bis- 
marck goes on to defend both him and 
Moltke, on the ground that their re- 
marks about the advantage of speedily 
attacking France were purely ‘“aca- 
demic,’ and were intended merely to let 
the French know that they could not 
count upon immunity under all circum- 
stances. The English Government would 
be wholly wrong in taking the unoffi- 
cial language of an Ambassador so seri- 
ously, and hence he thought that Queen 
Victoria must have had ‘other grounds” 
(a clear reference to the hated English- 
woman in Berlin, the wife of the Crown 
Prince) for believing the rumors of war 
to be true. Nowhere does Bismarck inti- 
mate that he thought himself suspected, 
or deny that war would have been forc- 
ed but for “‘the pressure of other Pow- 
ers” brought to bear upon Germany by 
this unfriendly English initiative. 

Did he really wish and intend another 
war with France in 1875? Was his anger 
at Russia, on whom he took sweet re- 
venge at the Congress of Berlin, simply 
because of her interference with a deep 
game of his, or because the firm attitude 
of the Czar actually prevented a war? 
We may never know. Bismarck’s diplo- 
macy was confessed by himself to be 
wholly unscrupulous, and it was often 
so tortuous, so subterranean, so fertile 
in alternative expedients, that one can 
never be sure that his avowed aims were 
his real ones. A very remarkable letter 
of his to the Emperor, now first publish- 
ed, betrays his moral point of view, and 
his method. It related to the charges of 
double-dealing brought against him by 
the Italian Gen. La Marmora, in connec- 
tion with the events of 1866. Why, said 
the honest Bismarck, who “feared no- 
thing but God,” the “only way in which 
I could thwart the policy of Napoleon 
was to make it clear to Benedetti and 
the Italians, who kept nothing from Na- 
poleon, that I was perfectly willing to 
wander from the path of virtue, and only 
needed time to win over your Majesty.” 
This mancuvre, he adds, was ‘very 
useful,” and he quotes with gusto an old 





French proverb—‘a pirate and a half to 
catch a pirate’—which his antagonists 
should have had in mind. From the 
whole body of Bismarck letters in the 
two volumes, in fact, one bears away a 
deepened impression of the man’s extra- 
ordinary force, of his unrivalled intel- 
lectual power, and of his relentless 
grinding on his way to his goal, with the 
rush, and with about the morality, of an 
avalanche. His greatness, the immense 
role which he played in history, no 
man can doubt; but his lack of the finer 
personal and moral qualities, above all 
a certain want of magnanimity in his 
attitude towards his colleagues and suc- 
cessors, becomes clearer with every fresh 
publication from the archives, and can- 
not but dim his lasting fame. 


THE REVIEWER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


The assertion, freely made in France, 
that criticism is creative literature, 
seems all the more audacious inasmuch 
as, in that country, criticism and cur- 
rent book-reviewing are very much one 
and the same thing. This seeming para- 
dox is the result of literary traditions 
which are almost exclusively French. 
What these conditions are is charmingly 
illustrated in a recent anecdote of Sully- 
Prudhomme of the French Academy, re- 
cipient of the Nobel prize for literature. 

In the spring of 1865 young Sully- 
Prudhomme had published, with the aid 
of a friend, his first volume, ‘Stances et 
Foémes.’ The problem with his fellows 
of the schools who recognized in Sully a 
rising genius, was how to get the great 
Sainte-Beuve to give at least a para- 
graph in his “Nouveaux Lundis” to the 
youthful poet. Accordingly the young 
Gaston Paris—since renowned as philol- 
oger, critic, academician, and director 
of the Collége de France, then merely a 
philologer of considerable promise—who 
had the advantage of Sainte-Beuve’s ac- 
quaintance, called at the great critic’s 
apartment and left, with a discreet note, 
his friend’s volume of verse. Every 
Monday the poet’s circle of admirers 
turned eagerly to Sainte-Beuve’s column 
in the Constitutionnel. The laggard 
critic wrote about everything else—on 
the old poets, on astronomical fantasies 
by Flammarion, worst of all, upon mod- 
ern poets other than Sully. As the 
months went by, the indignation of these 
young people knew no bounds. It was 
seriously proposed to march en masse 
to the great critic’s door, and conspuer 
him for his lack, not only of critical in- 
sight, but of common civility. Fortu- 
nately, wiser counsels prevailed, and the 
censor literarum of that day was spar- 
ed such a serenade as the present cen- 
sor morum, Senator Bérenger, has sev- 
eral times undergone at the hands of his 
student protégés. The review, a very 
favorable one, appeared before Sully’s 
friends had thought out a parliamentary 
method of applying force majeure to the 
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indolent author of the “Nouveaux Lun- 
dis.” 

The incident shows strikingly just 
what a literary review is in France. It 
is essentially an act of courtesy from 
a man of letters to a colleague. The 
reviewer, whose work is always signed, 
is responsible primarily to the brother- 
author whom he criticises, and after 
that to the craft of letters. Only very 
remotely is he answerable to the editor 
whom he serves, or to the general read- 
ing public. The result is that, with a 
free hand as to space and as to manner 
—-except as far as considerations of pro- 
fessional courtesy may restrain him— 
the French reviewer is expected to give 
his work an absolutely personal flavor; 
and this means—in a country where are 
found writers with the engaging tem- 
perament of Anatole France and Jules 
Lemaitre, with the doctrinaire tenacity 
of Brunetiére and Doumic, with the 
scholarly clarity of view and sensitive 
appreciation of Gaston Paris and Gaston 
Boissier—that book-reviewing and lit- 
erature may be as nearly one as they 
were when Sainte-Beuve was writing his 
“Causeries de Lundi.” 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
there is in France ten times as much 
readable reviewing as there is in Eng- 
land or America, while the skilled re- 
viewer attains a popularity and prestige 
the like of which can he instanced in 
England only in the palmy days of the 
Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly. 
This is undoubtedly the reader's gain. 
Whether the great body of writers come 
off so well under this dispensation is 
open to question. To be benevolently 
reviewed by an elder brother of the craft 
is a rare good fortune for a young writer, 
and the most casual commendation from 
Jules Lemaitre or Anatole France is 
worth more than the anonymous plaudits 
of the united press in England or Ameri- 
ca. But what of the great host of neg- 
lected authors in France? The dozen 
great critics who hold the fates of books 
in their hands review only what they 
will. Some of the critical journals in 
this country contrive to notice, in one 
way or another, practically every book 
which is submitted to their inspection. 
No French review of a popular kind so 
much as makes the attempt to keep up 
with the publishers’ presses. Thus the 
great mass of books is relegated to obli- 
vion, or, at best, to an obscure struggle 
for existence. Even the publishers ad- 
vertise very parsimoniously, and, in the 
country which leads the world in the 
production of meritorious worksin belles- 
lettres, the press gives a very minimum 
of attention to the producers of this 
class of literature. To be shorn of no- 
toriety is their melancholy lot. 

Since the machinery for puffing up an 
ephemeral reputation is much less highly 
developed in France than in the English- 
speaking countries, the French reader is 
spared the flood of perfunctory and even 





ignorant reviews which besets the Eng- 
lish and American public. On the other 
hand, it is a question if the French do 
not unduly submit their literary judg- 
ment to the charming and sometimes ca- 
pricious personality of their great critics. 
In many ways the comparatively imper- 
sonal method of the anonymous reviewer 
is fairer, both to the public and to the 
author, while critical journals which 
have represented consistently a fixed at- 
titude towards literature attain an au- 
thority and influence that no individual 
critic can ever enjoy. 

If America ever adopts the French 
mode of personal and eclectic reviewing, 
it will be less because it is converted to 
a new theory than because it is com- 
pelled by relentless conditions. Already 
it is impossible to notice, even if it were 
worth while, anything like the total 
product of the publishers. We admire the 
diligence of those journals which under- 
take to review all the books that pass 
through their offices, and marvel at the 
fortitude of the public which reads this 
mass of book notices; but the Nation is 
unable either to imitate the thorough- 
ness of its contemporaries in this re- 
spect, or to strain in like manner the 
indulgence of its readers. Some two 
thousand books are sent to us every year 
bv the publishers. Alloftheseare prompt- 
ly acknowledged in “Books of the 
Week.” About one-half, and the major- 
ity of these in very brief form, are re- 
viewed. If we always consulted our own 
inclination, or primarily the pleasure of 
our reviewers, the list might be still 
smaller. It would be very easy to fall 
back upon the French principle that the 
reviewer is bound only by the comity of 
the craft; but we feel that it is a health- 
ful tradition that his responsibility is 
primarily to the public, which expects 
of him correct information and sound 
judgment, and hence that the reviewer, 
in his choice of books, must be guided by 
some broader principle than personal 
preference for the book, personal liking 
for the writer, or even natural benevo- 
lence for the beginner. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION AND 
AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 1, 1902 

The Modern Language Association, 
which met in Cambridge on Thursday, De- 
cember 26, for a three-days’ session, has 
reached its feminine if not its masculine 
majority. Founded in 1883 at a meeting in 
New York city, it has just celebrated its 
eighteenth birthday. The Association be- 
gan with something over a hundred mem 
bers, recruited during the first year of its 
life. It has now more than six hundred, 
not counting the two-score scholars from 
different parts of Europe who have ac- 
cepted honorary membership with it. Its 
first volume of publications covered the 
first two years of its existence. It now 
prints each year, in regular quarterly in- 
stalments, a volume of some six hundred 
pages. It has outgrown a single meeting, 
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and each year the Central Division con 
venes at the same time as the parent a 
sociation in some place nearer the homes 
of members in the Central West. What has 
been done for the advancement of knowl- 
edge in this time? The tale is best told by 
the sixteen completed volumes which bear 
the Association's name From the first 
these have been increasingly valuable, un 
til now they contain many of the most im 
portant contributions to the modern Hter- 
atures printed in any languag: It is not 
strange that the members of this vigerou 
and growing body should feel some elation 
some reason for congratulation over the 
past and hopefulness for the future 
There is also cause for congratulation in 
the meeting just closed, which has been 
one of the most successful in the history of 
the organization. From the opening session 
when the Association was welcomed by th 
felicitous words of President Eliot, until 
Saturday noon, when the members gath 
ered at the farewell lunch in University 
Hall, there was intense interest and no lit 
tle enthusiasm. Not only did no unfortu- 
nate incident mar the meeting in any way, 
but the sessions were attended by more 
than the usual number of attentive listen 
ers to the papers read and discussed. It 
was felt that every part of the programme 
had something not to be lightly missed. 
This does not mean that all did not also en- 
joy the social part of the convention, the 
notably pleasant reception by President 
and Mrs. Eliot, the charming talk on ‘The 
College Professor and the Public’ by M 
Bliss Perry of the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
numerous less important occasions for 


» 


friendly greetings with others working in 
similar flelds, or equally agreeable dis¢ 
sions of many problems connected with thr 
routine work and investigation All theese 
were a by no means insignificant 
this educational gathering 

It is true that this convention differed 
in one respect from those of recent years. 
Such a gathering is always In one sense a 
small one. Only about one-fifth of the mem- 


bers of the Association ever attend, though 


nearly aS many more are usually in session 
with the Central Division, as this year at the 
University of Illinois. But besides, owlug 
to the extreme distance from the centre of 


the country, the representation was this 
year mainly from New England and the ad- 
jacent parts of New York State. a fring 
of other States was represented by 

two members each, the largest number from 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, two from Ohio 
and one each from Indiana and Wisconsin. 
The South, including Maryland and Ken 
tucky, was fairly represented by ten 
members. If, however, the representa- 
tion of New England was dispropor 
tionately large in number of member 
present, the Northern States west f New 
England more than contributed their 

of papers to be read, or “read by title 
that is, presented for publication. To the 
programme the New England men co 

uted thirteen papers—or fourteen, if the re- 
port of the Pedagogical Section be counted 
The Northern States west of New England 
were represented by an equal number, fou 
teen, if one from west of the Mississipp! is 
included, as indeed it should be. The Seutb 
had naturally the smallest representa: iar 


only two papers coming from that seciion 
In point of subject the distributlon of pa 
pers is always a matter of comment. It had 
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been apparent for some time that those on 
English language and literature were con- 
siderably more numerous than those on 
any of the other modern languages form- 
ing a part of the Association. This is, of 
course, not only natural but right, and would 
be equally true of the mother tongue in aby 
convention of scholars in any nation. This 
year, therefore, it is not strange that there 
should have been fourteen papers by prcfes- 
sors and instructors in English to eight by 
those teaching German and seven by those 
teaching French and the other Romance 
languages. In English the papers were par- 
ticularly well distributed over the whole 
field of our literature. Two treated sub- 
jects in Old English, three Middle Eng- 
lish, four the modern literature, and five 
were of general scope, though natural- 
ly related in an indirect way to the modern 
period. 

Beyond this it is not easy, in an un- 
technical account, to give an adequate idea 
of all parts of the programme. To say 
that Professor Cook of Yale proved the 
runic inscriptions on the Ruthwell cross to 
be later than usually supposed, and cer- 
tainly considerably later than the North- 
umbrian poet Cynewulf; or that Dr. Scho- 
field of Harvard gave a new and exceeding- 
ly important account of the home of the 
King Horn story, will convey but a slight 
ideaof the importance which scholars attach 
to such close investigations. Such papers 
deal with a single point, or a very few 
points, but at their best settle these once 
for all, doing away for ever with much ob- 
security or useless discussion, and some- 
times throwing a flood of light on kindred 
subjects. Nor is this a slight advantage. 
When they have been read and published, 
they become the property of every teacher 
who keeps up with his subject, and dis- 
place, in one little corner of knowledge, an 
obscure or imperfect or false statement 
with exactness and truth. They delight 
those who abhor misstatement even when 
not directly affecting character and life. 
But, besides such technical papers, there 
are, at every convention of the Associa- 
tion, a goodly number of more general na- 
ture, which would interest any intelligent 
hearer. 

We may well begin with the address of 
Professor Sheldon, President of the Asso- 
clation, though this was not given until 
Thursday evening, the second session. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon spoke in his characteristic- 
ally cautious way of ‘Practical Philology.” 
emphasizing the linguist’s relation to gram- 
mar and dictionary, and cautioning even 
him against neglecting the dictates of cus- 
tom, which establishes somewhat different 
standards from those to be expected in a 
natural development of language. The phi- 
lologist recognizes evolution of linguistic 
forms; he must still acknowledge, as must 
every educated person, the claims of fash- 
jon. Professor Sheldon also expressed a 
wish for a broader recognition in our dic- 
tionaries of both natural and acquired 
forms of the spoken language, and deplored 
in the strongest terms any conflict between 
the philologist and his sometime antagonist 
the literary critic—a sentiment which re- 
ceived the hearty approbation of his audi- 
ence. One paper also in the session of 
Thursday afternoon not only was of gen- 
eral character, but brought out some profit- 
able discussion. This was the report of the 
Pedagogical Section by its Secretary, Pro- 





fessor Mead of Wesleyan, on the value of 
rhetorical teaching through much practice 
in writing and individual correction—a 
practice now so general in the leading col- 
leges and universities. The subject was 
suggested by an opposing view in the Cen- 
tury a year or so ago, the writer of which 
advocated a study of English literature 
without theme-writing as equally effective 
—a most remarkable position. It is not 
surprising that the paper read by Professor 
Mead, and made up from the opinions of 
various instructors over the country, show- 
ed a large majority decidedly in favor of 
the present plan, in spite of the vast 
amount of labor and expense involved. The 
one other paper of the afternoon which 
could not but interest every American was 
that of Dr. Walz of Harvard, on three 
Swabian journalists and the American Rev- 
olution. This presented in an entertaining 
fashion a careful investigation of the in- 
terest in the Revolution on the part of 
German writers, among them the _ poet 
Schiller. 

Friday morning’s session was introduced 
by an excellent paper on the influence of 
Montaigne upon Shakspere, by Miss Hooker 
of Vassar College. This influence, while 
before recognized, was exhaustively treat- 
ed by the writer, who proved conclusively 
that one other must be added to the num- 
ber of writers who have found the great 
French essayist a mine of philosophic truth 
and epigrammatic statement. But the paper 
which afforded the most entertainment and 
brought out the greatest amount of dis- 
cussion in the whole convention, was that 
ot Professor Thomas of Columbia on the 
amelioration of our spelling. Professor 
Thomas is not a “‘fonetic,” much less a fa- 
natic, reformer. From the paper read he 
certainly deserves to be characterized as a 
wit, with mind and heart upon the right 
side. He brought forward no radical scheme 
for accomplishing the much desired re- 
sult; he posed as no self-satisfied leader in 
a great movement; but, with many a witty 
sally at the expense of extremists on both 
sides, and a quite inimitable manner which 
disarmed criticism from the start, he pre- 
sented the anomalies and absurdities of our 
present cacographic mode, and added one 
very practical suggestion toward ‘‘ameliora- 
tion.’”” This was the education of our com- 
mon-school teachers in the history of our 
spelling, the manner in which the astound- 
ing and absurd anomalies grew up, and the 
senselessness of preserving what has long 
become outgrown and useless. Such a plan 
would bring more quickly than anything 
else, he thought, a realization of the un- 
necessary burden upon young and old of 
what we call, with unperceived sarcasm, 
our “orthography,’’ and hasten the time 
when even the school-boy would assist in 
rebelling against the illiteracy in form of 
a great civilized language. Professor 
Themas also called attention to a_ fact 
which should be more carefully regarded. 
Our American copyright law, requiring 
books to be put in type in this country in 
order to obtain copyright, is really respon- 
sible for a deal of British instead of Ameri- 
can spelling, where the latter is simpler. 
On the other hand, perhaps the chaos which 
this is bringing, in a small way, may assist 
in making evident the burden, and even- 
tually in throwing it off. 

The papers of Friday afternoon were ex- 
cellent (not to deny the same characteriza- 





tion to those of other sessions). That of 
Dr. Schofield has been alluded to already. 
Mr. Hoyt of the Harvard Graduate School 
spoke on the legends of Horn and Beves, a 
study of the relationship existing between 
these two metrical romances of Middle 
English. The one other paper which de- 
serves special notice was that of Professor 
Wood of Johns Hopkins on ‘‘Literary Adap- 
tations in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Versunkene 
Glocke.” At this session, also, the Associa- 
tion was again entertained by a paper, pre- 
sented by Professor Scott of Michigan, on 
a “List of Hated Words.’’ Professor Scott 
gave many amusing examples of words 
which had excited the antipathy of various 
persons, and some of the amusing reasons 
assigned for their dislike. The paper was a 
study in the psychology of language, to 
which, it may be said, a philological analy- 
sis would have lent some helpful sugges- 
tions. In the last session of the Associa- 
tion two papers were of sufficiently general 
interest to be briefly mentioned. One was 
by Professor Hulme of Western Reserve 
University on the influence of Chaucer upon 
Milton, which, the writer thought, had not 
been sufficiently recognized by critics. The 
other was by Professor Baldwin of Yale, 
who showed that the influence of Sterne’s 
works upon French literature had been 
much underestimated. 


The American Dialect Society met as 
usual under the friendly patronage of its 
elder sister, with which it has in many re- 
spects a common interest. Partly on this 
account, the Society makes little of its an- 
nual meeting, so far as programme is con- 
cerned. Its publication, Dialect Notes, is 
carried on without previous presentation 
of papers at an annual conference. The 
short session on Saturday morning was oc- 
cupied wholly with brief reports of the 
financial and other status of the Society, 
and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. With such a modest gathering, each 
year, always at the time and place of the 
Modern Language Association, the Dia- 
lect Society quietly carries on its investi- 
gations, and publishes its results as often 
as may be. This year, it is true, the So- 
ciety was allowed for the first time a paper 
on the general programme—a desirable way 
of calling more public attention to its la- 
bors. As was appropriate, too, for a first 
year under this new arrangement, the pa- 
per, by Professor Emerson, the Secretary, 
was of more general character, explaining 
the aims and methods of the Society, an- 
swering criticisms that have been made, 
and urging the importance of the work 
from every standpoint. Professor Emerson 
called attention to the somewhat different 
character of dialect work in Germany and 
England, and the wisdom of following both 
models in our American fleld. He empha- 
sized especially the need of local glossa- 
ries, to be based first of all upon the col- 
lections of Americanisms and other dia- 
lectal words already in print, and supple- 
mented by such new words as may be local- 
ly gathered. There should be one or more 
of these for each State, after which there 
would be some prospect of combining them 
all in a dialect dictionary for the whole 
country. The reports at the annual meet- 
ing showed the Society in as prosperous 
condition as at any time tn the past; but 
more members are needed, and more active 
workers, in order to accomplish all that is 
desired. N. M. 
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LORD ROSEBERY. 
OXFORD, December 20, 1901 


Lord 
markable achievement: he has made him 


Rosebery has performed one re 
self for the moment the interesting man of 
English politics. We 
talking, during last 
going to say at Chesterfield; we are all 
talking this week of 
said. We are ail of us 
is the 
some of us are wondering whether it means 
anything at all. 
Nation may possibly like to know some ot 
the different 
what one 


have all of us been 
week, of what he wa 
of us what he has 
wondering wha 
meaning of his 


real speech, and 


The readers, then, of th 


views which, to judge from 


reads and hears, are at the 


present moment taken in England ot! 
Rosebery’s character and position. 
Consider first the opinion formed of his 
Lordship by his many friends and admir 
according to their view, the 
His ability is undoubted. He 


ers. He is, 
coming man. 
has been a successful Foreign Secretary 
His tenure of the Premiership, it is true 
was not marked by any kind of triumph, but 
his failure was due partly, it may be, to 
the disloyalty of colleagues, and certain 
ly to the 


had placed him in a false position where 


unkindness of fortune, which 
no cleverness could avert 
tain defeat. 
the Gladstonian Liberals, his Lordship, it 
will be said, remained the 
able of the Liberal leaders. 


absolutely cer- 
And even after the rout of 
most remark- 
His resignation 
of leadership has placed him in a situa 
tion unlike that 
any other politician. He stands before the 
country as a man 
and is independent of 
pared to be rather the servant of the na 


absolutely occupied by 


who has risen above 


party, and is pre- 


tion than the leader of a faction. 

This claim (they continue) he has made 
good by his speech, for he has 
spoken with a distinctness and plainness 
unknown to the chief men of the Oppo- 


recent 


sition or to leading Ministers. He has 
uttered words suited, to use his own ex- 
pression, for the Palace of Truth. The 
best evidence of the orator’s sagacity 


and honesty is, that men of all par- 
ties find in his speech something to praise, 
and also something with which they 
individually do not agree. He has avoided 
at once the cant of pharisaic Liberalism 
and the cant of official optimism. He has 
summed up in the best words the best 
thoughts of us all, and, while he has 
ed out the grave errors committed by the 
Opposition, he has also denounced the ter 
rible shortcomings of the Government. He 
has warned the partisans who call them 
selves Liberals that they are many of them 


point- 


in character Tories, who cling to obsolete 
shibboleths at variance with the facts and 
the requirements of the times; he has told 
the Ministers who boast of their Imperial 
ism that their blunders threaten the exist 
ence of the Empire, and that their incom- 
petence may lose England South Africa, just 
as the dulness and the obstinacy of George 
the Third and Lord North lost England the 
Thirteen Colonies. He has shown himselt 
the leader for whom we are all in search 
who can 
country 
crisis. 


rise above party and guide th 
through the 
Lord 
eyes of admirers who are ready to be hi 
followers, if only he will 


their chief, is the statesman 


serious 


perils of a 
Rosebery, in short, in the 
consent to be 
who can at 
the same time renovate the Liberal party 


and bring England triumphantly through 








The 


the present 


Nation. 


war; and, to judge from Lord 


Rosebery's attitude and speeches, he him 


self shares the hopes admirers, and 


of his 
expects to prove the heaven-sent pilot de 
tined to weather the storm 

Take next the judgment 
Lord 


such candid 


which may be 


passed on Rosebery by less partial 
critics. To friends—and his 


Lordship has few foes—his ability and his 


bona-fide desire to play a patriotic part 
may seem past dispute; but when this ad- 
mission is made, his claim to become the 
well be open to 


question He has not, it will be 


leader of the nation may 
grave 
said, given proof of any extraordinary ca 
pacity; his career as a Premier was mark 
ed by failure. The admitted difficulties of 
his position, though it was one to a certain 
extent of his own choosing, may indeed be 
an excuse tor 


want of success; but the 


mere fact that a statesman has, on the 


one occasion when his powers were put 
to the test, shown himself unable to cope 
with the demands of a political crisis, is 
not of itself a reason for intrusting him 
at a most critical moment with the for- 
tunes of the state; nor is it possible in 
1901 to forget entirely the transactions of 
1893 and 1894. 

Lord Rosebery, indeed, according to the 
construction most generally put upon his 
speech, wishes now to have done with home 
rule. Unfortunately, the question will sug- 
gest itself, Why did his Lordship ever be 
come a Home-Ruler? Admit, as fairness 
requires, that he was never very zealous 
for home rule; still, when he became the 
later the of Mr 


Gladstone, he must have believed that the 


follower and successor 
policy of home rule was recommended by 
the dictates of political expediency. What 
ground, then, it may be urged, has any 
Unionist for trusting in the soundness of 
his Lordship’s judgment? The question is 


the more serious because parts of the 
speech delivered at Chesterfield suggest a 
fear that Lord Rosebery is in 1901 misjudg- 
ing the intentions of the Boers very much 
as he must in 1893 have misjudged the pol 
icy of the Irish Nationalists. He assumes 
that the Boers, in spite of the conduct and 
the language of their leaders, are not real 
ly fighting for independence, and are will- 
ing to seek terms of peace. This assump 
tion bears a close resemblance to. the 
credulity of Gladstonians who, with the evi- 
collected by the Parnell! 
sion before their eyes, persisted, in the be- 
lief that the Nationalist leaders 
loyal to the United Kingdom, or 
would certainly become go from the mo- 
ment that the Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Government should 


make 


dence Commis 


were at 
bottom 


establishment of an 


it possible to impede the action both 
at home and abroad of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. 


Let this, however, pa Assume that 


in politics you must allow the existence 


ot some sort t 


of statute of limitations, and 


that the mere lapse of seven years is suf 


ficient of itself to free a politician 


from 


liability for bygone errors of judgment 
Even if this enormous concession be made, 
it is sti.l (it will be said) very difficult 


to accept Lord Rosebery at the value put 


upon him by his adherent The policy ex 


pounded in his long and able speech hard- 
from the 
Lord 


colleagues. In common with every Union- 


ly differs essentia!ly policy ac 


tually pursued by Salisbury and his 


ist, Lord Rosebery manfully maintains the 














justice and the expediency of the war: he 
repudiates al’ the charg of barbarisn 
and cruelty ought against generals or 
soldic he trust o the ge al p « 
I 1 Kitchener; he has rt vish » recall 
Lord M eT he mai i ha the iy 
ind ty of the mer to ca 

he A ali 8ts to a lit 

and learly believe hat t n ‘ 

Y tt \ in repul oO } BR } 
Empire in irre rsible act inded 
by cons itions ¢ ne y and j 

He it tru er < with , na 

of the icts and word é } Gove 

So too 1) 6©m€any Unionist No human 


being either outside or, for that matter 


inside the Cabinet can deny the commi 
sion of grave error but then common 
ense suggest the reflection, to which Lord 





Rosebery apparent iy give little weight, 
that re spe ve criticism is, even whe 
ot 1 and effective, no guarantee that the 
ritie will, o th occurrent oO i widen 
i how more wisdom or foresight than 


men who error t oO easy to de te 
Even if i be uimitted 1 many will be 
lad to coneede, that Lord Roseber 

banity and knowledge of the vyorld might 
have ved hin re ( ‘ tt n yt 
mistake of language o of ta comn 
ted by part ilar Min ‘ i litteult 
oO er iny proo tha 40 | on hie 
vhole, have conducted the affairs of the na 
tion with greater and more rapid rT 
than the men at present in office 


The real cause, however t will be aid 


for hesitating to accept Lord Rosebery a 


the leader who can rise above party and 
become the embodiment of the national 
will, lies, after all, far deeper than any 
doubts suggested either by the vents o 


his pa t career or by the nature of his prac 


tical suggestions for the termination of the 
War It is not clear that he possesses th 
instinet of leadership All the men 

from time to time have led the people o 
England have had but one characterist in 


common. They have all been endowed witt 


boldness and decision; they have all be 
men of strong and some of them men 
iron wills. Can as much, it will be aske 
be said of Lord Rosebery? The answer must 
appear to candid friends or hostile ¢ 


to be at best doubtful A study of his ca 
reer rather that he is by nature 
the skilful and 
who, just because he 
the labors and the 


and harass responsible 


Slug gee sits 
intelligent man of letters 
tands a little outside 
turmoil which oceupy 
politicians, see a! 
moments a little further than do statesmen 
engaged in the wearying work of govern 

ment and administration. But the habit 

easy meditation detached from the respon 
ibility of laborious action is not generally 
found favorable to strength of will Lit 
erary talent is undoubtedly clo ely allied 
with one characteristic: the man of letters 
is almost always able and inclined to study 
Lord Rosebery may 


who first 


poses before himself with perfect 


h own attitude eem 


eritical observers an actor 


hone 


the true patriot, and then, by the dig 


nity of the attitude which has become nat 


iral to him, impresses the public with hi 


own belief in his sagacity and h patriot 


My aim has been to describe two different 


views of Lord Rosebery, each of which is 
at this moment, I believe, taken by many 
Englishmen. Which, if either, is the true 
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view of his character, is a matter for the 
future to decide. AN OBSERVER. 


THE GRANDE MADEMOISELLE.—I. 
PARIS, December 19, 1901. 


The memoirs of the Grande Mademoiselle, 
daughter of Gaston d’Orléans and a niece 
of Louis XIII, are in every historical li- 
brary. They are a very valuable document 
on a highly interesting period—all the 
more, perhaps, as they are very artless 
and devoid of all literary pretensions. 
Madame Arvéde Barine has used them 
largely in writing ‘La Jeunesse de la Grande 
Mademoiselle (1627-1652).’ It is very read- 
able, and has all the merit of her former 
works, already very numerous. Among 
them I will cite only ‘Portraits of Women 
{Mrs. Carlyle, George Eliot],’ ‘Princesses 
and Great Ladies [Marie Mancini, Queen 
Christine, the Duchess du Maine, the Mar- 
grave de Bayreuth].’ If I had to criticise 
these historical studies, I should say that 
the author does not enter enough into the 
spirit and atmosphere of old times; she 
cannot help being very subjective, and she 
interjects here and there words and re- 
marks which savor too much not only of 
the present time, but even of Parisian life. 
There is at times in the expression of 
her thoughts what I should almost call a 
journalistic turn, which produces on the 
reader the effect of a dissonance in a suc- 
cession of grave musical sounds. 

The “Grande Mademoiselle” is certainly 
one of the most original figures of her time. 
“One cannot say,’”’ writes Arvéde Barine, 
“that she figured in the foreground. Hers 
was a rather small genius But this 
adventurous and picturesque woman was 
eminently one of those personages whom 
Emerson called representative. The spec- 
tacle of her agitated existence 1s a mar- 
vellous commentary on the profound trans- 
formation which occurred, towards the 
midst of the seventeenth century, in the 
sentiments of France.” This transforma- 
tion coincided with the civil wars and the 
troubles of the Fronde; and the Grande 
Mademoiselle was one of the actors in the 
Fronde. ‘In the first part of her life, none 
of the great ladies of the Fronde was more 
than she a heroine of Corneille, none had 
a more boundless desire for greatness, a 
more superb contempt of low passions—and 
among these Mademoiselle placed love.’ 
Generalizations are always dangerous: Ar- 
véde Barine would have it that the Grande 
Mademoiselle’s early career is typical of 
the Cornelian spirit, while in the latter 
part of her life she represents the Racinian 
type. Pauline of “Polyeucte” and Phédre 
of Racine’s tragedy are two representatives 
of the passion of love, who, in Mme. Ba- 
rine’s mind, show the transformation that 
took place in the French mind and French 
manners from the time of Louls XIII. to the 
time of Louls XIV. 

The Grande Mademoiselle, Duchess de 
Montpensier, was the daughter of Gaston 
d'Orléans and of a distant cousin of the 
royal family, Marie de Bourbon, Duchess de 
Montpensier. It is difficult to be too hard 
on Gaston d'Orléans; his portrait by Ar- 
véde Barine is only too exact. I will cite 
it, chiefly in order to show this author's 
maniéere: 

“Her father,” 
decadents. 


she says, “resembled our 


His nerves Were out of order, 





his will abolished, yet he dreamed of ac- 
complishing rare and singular deeds. . . . 
He was, en chair et en os, in the seventeenth 
century, the Prince wkom our modern writ- 
ers believe they have invented, and whom 
they like to introduce on the stage or in 
their novels; the living anachronism who 
has inherited the traditions of rugged an- 
cestors, but who can place at their ser- 
vice only an enervated and unbalanced 
character.’”’ 


At the age of eighteen, Gaston d’Orléans 
possessed the duchies of Orléans, of Char- 
tres, the county of Blois, and a revenue ofa 
million of livres. His wife was the richest 
heiress in the kingdom. She brought in 
dower the sovereignty of Dombes; the prin- 
cipality of La Roche-sur-Yon; the Duchies 
of Montpensier, Chatellerault, and _ St. 
Fargeau; a number of estates. Mademoi- 
selle was born at the Louvre on the 29th of 
March, 1627; her mother died the seventh 
day after her birth. The child was educat- 
ed at the Tuileries, which had not yet the 
dimensions they afterward acquired, and 
were then, so to speak, in the country. 

She had a royal establishment, an army 
of servants and attendants. Her govern- 
ess was a Madame de Saint-Georges, who 
kuew the court well. She confessed after- 
wards that she was very badly educated; 
people spoke to her only of her high rank 
and of her great wealth. Madame de Saint- 
Georges was old-fashioned, and not one 
of those whom Moliére afterwards described 
in the “Femmes Savantes.’’ She believed 
that the greatest Princess in France knew 
enough if she knew hew to read and write. 
The Memoirs of Mademoiselle show us the 
court of Louis XIII. and the great events 
of the time as they might be viewed by the 
most ignorant child. Cardinal Richelieu 
appeared to her a sort of monster, always 
ready to interfere with the amusements of 
the court. Speaking of the time when her 
father had left France, had become a re- 
bel, and had remarried secretly with a sis- 
ter of the Duke of Lorraine, she says: 


“A great many things happened at that 
time. I was a child. I took part in 
nothing and could remark nothing. All ! 
remember is a ceremony in which the Duke 
d’'Elbeuf and the Marquis de la Vieuville 
were degraded from their orders. I saw 
their arms taken from the rank of the 
others; I asked the reason. I was told 
that this injury was done to them because 
tvey had followed Monsieur. I immediately 
began to weep.”’ 


When Mademoiselle came of age, the 
choice of a husband became the great pre- 
occupation of her life. Would her hus- 
band be a King, or merely a Royal High- 
ness? The first candidate, who amused her 
only for a moment, was the Count de 
Soissons, who was commonly called Mon- 
sieur le Comte, a cousin of hers, a _ bril- 
liant soldier, but a very ordinary man, who 
had followed the cause of Monsieur in his 
second rebellion. M. Le Comte was kill- 
ed at the battle of La Marfée, and Ma- 
demoiselle understood, so she says simply, 
that ‘they were not made for each other.” 
Mademoiselle cast eyes on the Cardi- 
nal-Infanta, Ferdinand, the third son of 


Philip Ill., who commanded in Flanders 
the army of the King of Spain. He was 
Archbishop of Toledo, but he had not 


been ordained as a priest, and he might 
take a wife. The Cardinal-Infanta died on 
the 9th of November, 1641, after a very 
short illness. We read in the memoirs that 
the Spaniards were accused of having pol- 
soned him, ‘for fear lest he should make 





himself master of Flanders by an alliance 
with France.” 

Soon afterwards the famous conspiracy of 
Saint-Mars opened the eyes of Ma- 
demoiselle to her own father’s character. 
“Monsieur,”’ says Arvéde Barine, “‘surpass- 
ed himself in this crisis. He trembled and 
cried, he lied and denounced, with so much 
abjectness that the noise of his shame 
filled France and penetrated the Tuileries, 
where it threw Mademoiselle in despair. 
Her father deranged her theological ideas 
regarding Princes of the blood. How could 
a being who partook of divinity be so ut- 
terly contemptible?” When the Queen 
Henrietta of England, daughter of Henri 
IV. and wife of Charles I., took refuge 
in France, she thought of marrying her 
son to Mademoiselle; but the Prince of 
Wales was then very timid. He was 
younger by three years than Mademoiselle, 
and made a very unpleasant impression on 
her by his awkwardness. She tells us that 
at a representation of ‘“Orphée’”’ at the 
Palais-Royal, where she sat on a throne, 
magnificently dressed, with the Prince of 
Wales at her feet, she took pity on him. 
‘My heart as well as my eyes looked down 
upon him; I had it in my mind to marry 
the Emperor.” 

She was for a time possessed with the 
idea of becoming Empress; so much so that 
when Ferdinand III. took a wife, she said: 
“The Empress is enceinte and will die in 
her confinement.’’ Curiously enough, she 
did die, and Mademoiselle’s hopes were re- 
vived. 

“The desire to be Empress,” she says, 
“which followed me everywhere, and which 
always seemed to me to be near fruition, 
made me think it would be well to cultivate 
beforehand habits which might be in con- 
formity with the Emperor’s humor. I had 
heard that he was devout, and, following 
his example, I became so devout myself 
that, after having feigned some time to be 
so, I experienced for a week the desire 
to make myself a nun at the Carmelites, 
but I confided this to nobody. I was so 
occupied with it that I could neither eat 
nor sleep. I can say that during 
that week the Empire was nothing to me. 
I was not without some vanity in the idea 


of leaving the world at such a conjunc- 
ture.”’ 


This is certainly a most extraordinary 
confession, and we must agree with Arvéde 
Barine when she says: “Having begun for 
political reasons to make the gestures and 
take the attitudes of devotion, she fell into 
her own trap and deceived herself to the 
point of wishing to enter a convent, There 
is no more curious example of the power of 
auto-suggestion.”’ 

After a short time, Mademoiselle’s re- 
ligious crisis was over, and she threw her- 
self into politics, like so many great ladies 
of the time. ‘‘We have three ladies,’’ wrote 
Mazarin to Don Louis de Haro, ‘“‘who would 
be capable of governing three great king- 
doms or of turning them topsy-turvy: the 
Duchess of Longueville, the Princess Pala- 
tine, the Duchess of Chevreuse.’”’ Her ad- 
ventures are a part of the history of 
France. The daughter of Gaston d’Orléans 
had grown up in the belief that the Orléans 
branch of the royal family might reach the 
throne. From Charles VIII. to Louis XIII. 
the crown had been transmitted only three 
times from father to son. Before the 
birth of Louis XIV. Gaston thought him- 
self almost on the throne. At the age of 
nine Louis XIV. was very ill, and it was 
thought for a moment that he would die. 
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Louis XIII. was in very delicate health. 
Besides the Orléans branch, there was a 
third, the branch of Condé, which was a 
little further from the throne, but the 
members of which were remarkable for 
their brilliant qualities. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that Mademoiselle prepared 
herself for the most exalted career. Her 
vanity was boundless; her ambition vague, 
but all the more ardent. 


Correspondence. 


VERBAL PREJUDICES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: An obiter dictum in a paper which I 
read before the Modern Language Associa- 
tion last week has since appeared in a 
number of newspapers in a curiously dis- 
torted version. The following is a sample: 

“A professor of the University of Michi- 
gan, being desirous of ascertaining the most 
hated word in connection with spelling-re- 
form investigation, wrote to a _ thousand 
persons for their opinion, and was surprised 
when the majority replied that the most 
hated word was ‘woman.’ ” 


What I actually said was as follows: 


“‘A considerable number of persons hate 
the plural form wemen, as being weak and 
whimpering, though the singular, woman, 
ecnnotes for the same persons ideas of 
strength and nobility. It is for this rea- 
son, perhaps, that woman’s building, woman's 
college, and the like have supplanted in 
popular speech the forms women’s building, 
women’s college, ete. It is noteworthy, also, 
that, in the titles of women’s magazines and 
the names of women’s clubs, the singular in 
mest instances has been chosen instead of 
the more logical plural.’’ 


It will be noticed that women was not 
the best-hated word on my list. That 
bad eminence was reserved for victuals. 

I take the opportunity to say that any one 
who has violent antipathies to particular 
words or phrases, not traceable to the 
meaning, will do me a favor by correspond- 
, ing with me. All that I wish is (1) a list of 
such verba non grata, with (2) reasons for 
the dislikes, where reasons can be given. 

FRED NEWTON SCOTT. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, December 30, 1901. 


We can make but a comparatively meagre 
selection from Macmillan Co.’s very nu- 
merous spring announcements: ‘Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’ by Thomas E. Watson, and yet 
another biography by J. H. Rose; the Life 
of Sir George Grove, by C. L. Graves; the 
third and last volume of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
translation of Gregorovius’s ‘History of the 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages’; the sec- 
ond volume of Prof. William Ridgeway’s 
‘Early Age of Greece’; ‘A Short History of 
Germany,’ by Ernest F. Henderson; ‘The 
Story of the Mormons,’ by William A. Linn; 
‘Source Readers of American History,’ by 
Prof. A. B. Hart; John Richard Green's 
‘Oxford Studies’; ‘History: Suggestions as 
to its Study and Teaching,’ by Prof. Lucy 
Maynard Salmon, from whom we are to 
have also ‘A History of the Appointing 
Power’; ‘The Mastery of the Pacific,’ by A. 
R. Colquhoun; ‘The Island of Formosa: A 
Complete Account of its Condition, Po- 
litical and Industrial,’ by James W. David- 
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son, United States Consul; ‘The Principles 
of Western Civilization,’ by Benjamin Kidd; 
‘A History of Political Theories, Ancient 
and Medizval,’ by Prof. William A. Dun- 
ning; ‘Democracy and Social Ethics,’ by 
Jane Addams; a translation by Frederick 
Clarke of Ostrogorski’s ‘Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties’; ‘The 
Genesis of Modern Constitutions,’ by Prof. 
James Harvey Robinson; ‘The Development 
of Cabinet Government in England,’ by 
Mary Taylor Blauvelt; ‘The Theory of 
Prosperity,’ by Prof. Simon Patten; ‘The 
Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages,’ by A. 
M. Cust; ‘Lessons from Greek Pottery,’ by 
John H. Huddilston; ‘The Chatsworth Van 
Dyck Sketch-Book,’ with letterpress by 
Lionel Cust; ‘The Diamond Mines of South 
Africa: Some Account of their Rise and 
Development,’ by Gardner F. Williams; ‘A 
Lexicon to the Poetical Works of John Mil- 


ton,’ by Laura A. Lockwood; ‘What Is 
Shakspere?—An Introduction to the Great 
Plays,’ by Prof. L. A. Sherman; ‘Shakspere 


in Tale and Verse,’ by Lois G. Hufford; 
and ‘The English Chronicle-Play: A Study 
in the Popular Literature concerning 
Shakspere,’ by Prof. Felix E. Schelling. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, will issue di- 
rectly ‘The Cloistering of 
mance by Clinton Scollard. 

In Prof. George R. Carpenter’s brief life 
of Longfellow Small, Maynard & 
Co.) the excellent series of ‘‘Beacon Biog- 
raphies’’ is prosperously continued. Con- 
sidering the present widespread reaction 
against Longfellow’s old-time vogue, Pro- 
fessor Carpenter’s task was not of the eas- 
iest; but he has performed it in a fashion 
at once workmanlike and sympathetic. Tha 
account of events in the poet's life is clear 
and consistent, and sufficiently enlivened 
by local color. Indeed, with the full rec- 
ords edited by Mr. Samuel Longfellow, this 
part of the work was doubtless compara- 
tively easy. The narrative of less exter- 
nal happenings in the development of Long- 
fellow’s mind and art is fairly intimate 
and no less clear. The final criticism of 
Lcngfellow’s poetry is discriminating and 
just, yet rather unusually appreciative of 
his real merits. In short, the little book 
exhibits, in the phrase of the prospectus of 
the series, ‘“‘the best contemporary point of 
view.’’ Its chief virtues are clarity and 
good sense. 

Mr. Strutt’s ‘Fra Filippo Lippi’ (London: 


Ursula,’ a ro- 


(Boston: 


George Bell & Sons; New York: Mac- 
millan) is one of those compilations for 
which there seems a great demand, and 


the production of which at a moment’s no- 
tice has been made easy. The receipt is 
so much Morelli, so much more of certain 
of his followers, a pinch of Cavalcaselle, 
sprinkled over with references to authori- 
ties (chiefly such Germans as have been of 
small use to the writer), full of nice plums 
in the form of illustration, and salted with 
caustic remarks against the laborious stu- 
dents who really ‘‘fished the murex up 
There is not an idea, nor even a fact, in 
M-. Strutt’s book due to Mr. Strutt. Yet 
we can, for that reason, perhaps, sincere- 
ly recommend it. All that the person of 
culture need know about Fra Filippo he will 
find in this book. There are a good number 
due to unfitness and haste, but 
they are not vital. 

‘Bright Days in Merrie England,’ by A. 


errors 


Vandoren Honeyman (Plainfield, N.J.; Hon- 
is a pleasantly, 


eyman & Co.), though 








31 


of four-in- 
It is no more 
than a guide-book to famous roads and inns 





most naively written record 


hand journeys in England 
show-places in several counties, but 
illustrations, from  photo- 
graphs, give it a certain interest for those 
who care for rural England, and the tour- 
find his profi in the writer's 
commnents on the comforts and 
that coaching. Oxford 
main starting-point of these 
but there are also chapters on 
of Wight and the lakes. 
literary gossip is sometimes amusing, 


and 
its numerous 


ist may 
sprightly 
discomforts attend 
the 
cursions, 
the 
The 
as when, in comment on a picture of Marie 
Corelli's house in Stratford-on-Avon, w 
are told that “her splendid literary work 
has conferred additional honor upon this 
already world-famous town."’ The naive en- 
thtsiasm and uncavilling enjoyment that 
pervade the book are as rare as pleasing. 


was ex- 


Isle English 


The quaint volume by Jane De Forest 
Shelton, entitled ‘The Salt-Box House 
Eighteenth Century Life in a New England 


Hill Town’ (Baker & Taylor Co.), takes its 
the local the 
and occupied genera 


from 
built 
tions by the family whose history is herein 
Heredity, 
were 


name designation of 


house for five 
and 
this 
which, from 
corner of 


given. social position, 


means favorable to 
family 
their 
Connecticut, made them less conspicuous in 


public affairs 


more 


than environment, 


isolation in a remote 


than many of inferior stand 


ing. On the other hand, we have an ex 


ceedingly pleasant picture of a comparative 


ly rare phase of New England colonial 
life-—-that of a well-to-do family of the 
Church of England, with slaves and 


ample somewhat 
after the pattern of English country gen 
try, yet with a distinct American 


We accompany it from one generation to an- 


household appointments, 


flavor. 


other with all their widening interests and 


varying affiliations. The book is remarka- 


ble for the minuteness and accuracy with 
which every detail of domestic life is «de 
picted. As is truly remarked in the pre 
face: “There is not recorded a custom ora 


costume, an article of use or adornment, a 
habit of life or for which there 
is not authority for the period and locality 
The gradual 
removal and thinning out, of the family lfe 
the 
homes in rural New 
been desolated. 

Salt-Box House, 
maiden type indigenous to 
was as unique and 


of manner 


designated.”’ through 


decay, 


exemplifies process by which so many 
England districts have 
The final occupant of ‘‘the 
" while of the 


New England, 


ancient- 


characteristic as th« 
house she represented. The illustrations o! 
this work are interesting and effective 


In ‘The Wild Fowlers,’ by Charles Brad 
ford (Putnams), we have duck-shoot 
treated in colloquial fashion The open 
ing chapter, ‘“Point-Shooting for slac 
Duck,’ suggests Mr. Barlow and his tw 
famous pupils, Sandford and Merton. In the 
present instance that eminently good ma 


and the two youths are represented by Dr 


B , and one “Peritus,”” a young com 


person of a4 
the 4 


never encounters outside « 


in the 
(who 


panion. An attendant, 


professional gunner speaks 
lect which one 
works of fiction), is used to set decoys and 


as a foil to emphasize the correct languag: 


of his employer and his young friend. Th 
copious conversation of Dr. B.- and 
“Peritus” serves as a medium to impart 


information in regard to ‘“‘shot-guns, ammu 
nition, the natural history of wild-fow!, and 
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the chivalric sportsman’s best method of 
taking the game.”’ The remaining chap- 
ters are devoted to “‘battery-shooting,’”’ and 
are equally marked by garrulity. If there 
be one reason for printing this little vol- 
ume, it may be found in the reproduction of 
two very beautiful drawings of wild fowl 
by Mr. A. Thorburn. 

The ‘Handbook to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament,’ by Frederic G. Ken- 
yon, Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts, Brit- 
ish Museum (Macmillan), while not a ri- 
val of ‘“‘the standard works of Gregory and 
Scrivener,’ contains matter more recently 
available. On the paleographical side it is 
thorough and accurate, as the author’s po- 
sition would lead one to expect. The criti- 
cal position is substantially that of Hort, 
but Mr. Kenyon wisely declines to accept 
the paramount authority of the Codex 
Vaticanus. To the four forms of the text 
named by Westcott and Hort: Syrian, Neu- 
tral, Alexandrian, and Western, he applies 
the first four letters of the Greek Alphabet. 
The more recent theories of Blass, while 
fairly stated, are regarded as not proven. 
The sixteen facsimiles in the volume are in- 
teresting, but in some of them the size of 
the letters has been so reduced that it is 
difficult to read the text. 

The third volume of Dr. W. H. Allchin’s 
collaborative ‘Manual of Medicine’ (Mac- 
millan) deals with diseases of the nervous 
system, of which it gives a review in about 
four hundred closely printed pages. There 
are nine contributors to the volume, but, 
in spite of this, the text runs on smoothly 
and without obvious changes of style. The 
section on anatomy, written by the able 
hand of Prof. C. 8. Sherrington, is a par- 
ticularly strong feature of the book. The 
accounts of the various diseases are almost 
too condensed to be attractive reading, but 
are comprehensive and good. 

Nothing remains to be said of the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co.; New York: Macmil- 
lan), when mention is made of its conclu- 
sion by the third volume of the Supplement. 
Nothing, mean, of the nature of this 
grand and disinterested enterprise. Be- 
tween How and Wood, it is but natural to 
remark how many great names are gathered 
up from the dead of the period during which 
the main work was in progress. Victoria 
takes precedence with 112 pages, and Rus- 


we 


kin follows next with 23; but here also are 
Max Miiller, Jowett, Huxley, Newman, 
James Martineau, Sir A. H. Layard, and 
lesser lights, from Isaac Pitman to 
Orton, the Tichborne claimant. Of special 
interest to Americans are Fanny Kemble, 
Tom Hughes, Dr. McCosh, and W. J. Lin- 
ton, whose wife also is recorded here, in 
the dictionary-maker’s in- 
put asunder what alpha- 
betically belongs together. 


many 


obedience’ to 
junction not to 

The sixth volume in the second serics of 
the great quarto Index-Catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office is 
distinguished at once by the fact that 
whereas in the first series only four and a 
half pages were occupled by the works of 
Galen, or commentaries upon them, tho 
subsequent accessions fill seven pages, and 
go back as far as 1501. Guy de Chauliac, 
again, who was invisible in the first series, 
here fills a page with editions from 1480 
down. These two facts show the persis- 


tency with which the marvellous collection 
is perfected in the older’ portion. 


Many 





complaints, and members affected, and 
branches of medical science—Gall-bladder, 
Glaucoma, Head, Heart, Gynecology—requir- 
ing much space, occur in this instalment 
(G-Hernette). Even the layman can prof- 
itably resort to such topics as Health-re- 
sorts or Heating; and it is hard to say what 
common folks may not chance upon here— 
Goats, Gorillas, Giraffes, Guano, Grind- 
stones, Handkerchiefs (their suppression 
being called for by one author in order 
to ward off contagious diseases like tu- 
berculosis, ete.). This is not more sur- 
prising, perhaps, than Theophilus Ga- 
rencieres’s ‘‘true and genuine tincture of 
coral in physick, grounded upon reason, es- 
tablished by experience, and confirmed by 
authentical authors in all ages’’ (London, 
1676). Goethe’s works have found a place, 
and Goldsmith (for it is a moot question 
whether he was ever a physician) had to be 
entered. Garfield, for his case, and Guiteau 
for his insanity, Grant for his cancer, fur- 
nish other rubrics. And Dr, S. A. Green, 
prolific in much good matter, contributes 
his copy of the laws of Harvard College of 
1855, with an introduction. To a Dutch edi- 
tion (1652) of Hermes (Trismegistus) is ap- 
pended a reference for his life and another 
for his portrait; and this 1s but a sample of 
the pains bestowed upon this invaluable re- 


pository of medical information. 


M. Jules Martin’s annual ‘Nos Artistes’ 
(Paris: Paul Ollendorff) passes in review, 
with portrait and sketch of career, 358 ac- 
tors, actresses, operatic and concert sing- 
ers, and dancers, and affords a valuable 
study of character and talent. The prov- 
inces vie with Paris in producing these 
lights of the stage, and even Sacramento, 
New Orleans, and Boston gave birth to as 
many actresses in this gallery. While many 
countries of Europe have contributed of 
their natives, if any one was born in Ger- 
many, it is, we believe, not revealed here. 
Among the female caprices are the with- 
holding of place and date of birth, or at 
least year of birth, or the leaving the date 
to be reckoned by any one who will take the 
trouble. One actress alone supplies no 
portrait of herself. Notice is duly taken of 
rebuffs at the door of the Conservatoire. 
An American can but be struck by these 
physiognomies in respect of training and 
intelligence in comparison with the expres- 
sionless faces of the majority of the craft 
in this country. M. Martin supplies an in- 
dex of names, though the arrangement is 
alphabetical, and adds historical accounts 
of the various theatres, of dramatic socie- 
ties, ete. 

The serial ‘‘Meisterbilder fiirs Deutsche 
Haus” (Munich: George D, W. Callwey; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner) runs on 
with twenty-four sheets to date, embracing 
latterly the Holbein Erasmus, Diirer’s 
Hieronymus MHolzschuher and  ‘“Feld- 
schlange,’’ Raphael’s Sistine Madonna (in 
whole and in part), Rembrandt’s ‘Raising 
of Lazarus,’’ Michael Angelo’s ‘‘Creation of 
Adam,” Leonardo’s ‘‘Mona Lisa,’’ besides 
examples from Cornelius, Titian, and Ve- 
lasquez. The inner pages of the wrapper of 
each plate discuss the picture, the artist, 
and the mode of reproduction. These pic- 
tures well deserve a place in the school- 
room as well as the home, and rare will be 
the direct art instruction which can com- 
pete with the silent influence of such mas- 
terpieces (daily viewed) in the formation of 
taste, 





Petermann’s Mitteilungen, No. 11, con- 
tains an account of a visit, on behalf of a 
German company, to some gold districts in 
the northern part of the province of Pechili 
by Dr. K. Vogelsang. He reports that the 
alluvium gold is apparently exhausted in 
the region visited, and the natives have 
stopped mining. Only a few places seemed 
tec warrant a more extended survey. A 
carefully drawn map shows the geological 
features of the country immediately ad- 
jacent to his route. Dr. Herrmann con- 
cludes his examination of the history of the 
Pitcairn Islanders, particularly of the pop- 
ulation statistics, since 1800, and maintains 
that, notwithstanding recent favorable re- 
ports of the present condition of the island- 
ers, the facts show the inevitable tendency 
to degeneration of a mixed race of whites 
and natives leading a perfectly isolated life. 

“Certain Aboriginal Remains of the 
Northwest Florida Coast’ is the title of a 
memoir by Clarence B. Moore in the latest 
number of the Journal of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. It is the 
result of the exploration of twenty mounds 
along the shores of Perdido, Pensacola, and 
Choctawhatchee Bays and Santa Rosa 
Sound. Mr. Moore describes a new form 
of burial, where a skull alone, or a skull 
with a few bones, lies beneath an inverted 
vessel of earthenware. A similar method 
of interment was practised in Georgia, but 
there the remains had been cremated, while 
evidences of cremation have not thus far 
been met with on the northwest Florida 
coast. A most striking collection of pure- 
ly aboriginal earthenware has been obtain- 
ed fiom the mounds and cemeteries explor- 
ed. Its decoration, which is largely sym- 
bolical, and its make show a mixture of 
cultures. There are many of the life forms 
of the ware of the Middle Mississippi re- 
gion, but the admixture of coarsely pow- 
cered shell found in that section does not 
appear in the clay of the Florida vessels. 
The complicated stamp decoration of 
Georgia and of the Carolinas is met with, 
but not the tempering of the clay with 
small pebbles to form ‘‘gritty ware.’’ The 
paper is profusely illustrated. The same 
number of the Journal contains a shorter 
article, by the same author, on ‘Certain 
Aboriginal Remains on the Tombigbee 
River.’’ The absence of cremated remains 
thereabouts, as well as in northwestern 
Florida, shows that the custom of crema- 
tion was not introduced by way of this re- 
gion into the peninsula. It is probable that 
it passed through Georgia, where fragments 
of cremated bones, either covered with in- 
verted vessels or placed in vessels capped 
by inverted bowls, are plentiful. 

By the accidental dropping of a line on 
page 19, column i. of last week’s issue, the 
third sentence of the closing paragraph 
was deprived of sense. It should have read: 
“Particularly interesting is the association 
of melancholia with disturbance of the cen- 
tral area of the parietal lobe.” 


—The editor of the Atlantic opens the new 
year with a somewhat mournful considera- 
tion of the ‘‘Cheerless Reader,’’ who makes 
his days and nights unhappy with streams 
of sorrowful correspondence after each issue 
of his magazine. The “Gentle Reader” of 
the olden day is no more, and the ‘Cheer- 
ful Reader” shows signsof disappearing too; 
soon nothing but the “Intelligent Read- 
er” will be left, and then “the world of 
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periodical literature will be a dismal world 
indeed.’”’ But perhaps the editor will come 
to think better of the situation by reflect- 
ing that it is really a high tribute to the 
character of a periodical when readers who 
cannot peruse an article which goes against 
the grain of their own habits of thought 
without a blow in return, still cannot leave 
it unread. The editor tells us that the 
Atlantic is to continue what it has been in 
the past, and that can only mean that it is 
to be a magazine with a mission. To any 
such the objecting reader is an inevitab’e 
accompaniment, and is really a sign that 
the remedies which it is administering to 
the body politic and social are taking hold. 
R. Brimley Johnson’s article on “England 
in 1901" is a searching piece of criticism 
on present conditions and tendencies across 
the sea, and, in its most important facts and 
conclusions, equally applicable here at 
home. Mr. Johnson strikes a sturdy blow 
against “the magic illusion of phi'anthropy, 
by which a man is led honestly to believe 
that he is conferring a benefit on others by 
shaping them after his own image’’; the 
primitive and unphilosophical assumption 
that all who cannot appreciate the bless- 
ings of our civilization should be wiped 
off the face of the earth; ‘‘the foolish pro- 
cess of remoulding nations on Birmingham 
patterns.”’ As to the African situation 
specifically, the present conditions are in- 
evitable ‘till something shall knock enough 
sense into us to shake hands with an hon- 
orable enemy.’”’ Mr. Rollo Ogden calls at- 
tention to ‘“‘The New Powers of the Nation- 
al Committee.”” The chairmen of our party 
National Committees, by virtue of the 
large sums of money collected arid expended 
under their control, and their hold upon of- 
ficial patronage, are threatening the inde- 
pendence of the executive and legislative 
departments of the Government. In other 
words, we are setting up a machine cal- 
‘ulated to reproduce at Washington the 
situation which has been such a blight at 
various State capitals, preéminently Harris- 
burg and Albany. Professor See contrib- 
utes an enthusiastic and heartening paper 
on recent progress in astronomy, upholding 
the view that this and kindred sciences are 
by no means finished; and he indicates 
pathways along which there still are hope- 
ful chances of new and far-reaching dis- 
coveries. He pays high tribute to the de- 
serving work of Campbell, now the director 
of the Lick Observatory. Doppler (not 
Doeppler) was the first to enunciate the 
widely applied principles of spectral de- 
termination of motion in the line of sight 
and in 1842, not 1840. Also, Wollaston first 
showed the spectral lines in 1802, twelve 
years before Fraunhofer’s map was made 
not in 1826, twelve years after, as Pro- 
fessor See states. 


—-The last four volumes of the series en- 
titled ‘Modern Eloquence’ (Philadeiphia: 
Jchn D. Morris & Co.; New York: Univer- 
sity Publishing Co.), consist of three of Oc- 
casional Addresses and one of Anecdotes alid 
which turn out 
to be a “general index’; the anecdotes and 
jilustrations being relegated to a topical 
classification of very iimited aid to “prac 
tical utility.”’ 


Iliustrations, with “iadices”’ 


The Addresses are naturally 
of more permanent value than the preced 
ing After-Dinner Speeches, and will com 
pare not unfavorably with the Lectures; but 
they have been chosen with absolutely no 
discrimination for style or intrinsic worth. 


The Nation. 


On either ground it would be impossible to 
include the two examples of Mr. MecKiu- 
ley's ‘“‘modern eloquence.” He is at one 
extreme of diction from (say) Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 
equals; and in commonplaceness the late 
President has here no superior 


whose prose has few 
Hugo and 
Zola are in line with Englishmen and Amer- 
icans. Among our own orators We encoun- 
ter Phillips Brooks on Lincoln, Blaine on 
Garfield, Rufus Choate on Webster, Curtis 
cn Lowell, Warner on Curtis 
Gen. Sherman, Olney on Marshall, Mabie on 


Schurz o1 


Poe Here, too, is Ciav'’s address to La 
fayette, Charles Francis 
lege Fetish,” 


Adams on 
Dana on Journalism, Lowell on 
Democracy, Roosevelt on the “Strenuous 


Life’ (in the same volume with Booker 
Washington on “The Progress of the Amer 


ican Negro''), Stedman on Stevenson. In th 
English contingent we remark Pater 9 on 
Raphael, and Rosebery on Burns als, 


Chamberlain on ‘Patriotism speaking in 
1899, before Kruger had gone to war for his 
patriotism, but with a prophetic flouting cf 
“Yami du genre humain.”’ and an apology 
echoically American, for the patriotic view 


“of the expansion of the Empire in which 


we seem to be fulfilling the manifest dut: 


of our race.’’ An early discourse by Henry 
Cabot Lodge to Harvard students on the 
“Uses and Responsibilities of Leisure” 
some will think to have been unduly neg- 
lected by its author in his own case. And 
Charleston laudation = of 


Senator Hoar’s 


South Carolina and Massachusetts, while 
suppressing even a remote allusion to his 
father’s having been mobbed out of the 
State on his mission from the Common 
wealth to protect her colored seamen in 
1844, may mark the want of a sense of 
humor at least. These volumes, like the 
first six, are freely ilustrated with por 


traits mestly excellent 


Far better specimens of the typographic 
art are the two volumes of select ‘New 
England Society Orations’ edited by Cephas 
and Eveline Warner Brainerd, and pub- 
lished for the New England Society of New 
York by the What 
strikes us here is the general oblivion 


Century Company. 
which has overtaken many and is rapidly 
overtaking more of the orators grouped 
together. To the country at large the 
names of Gardiner Spring, J. B. Romeyn, 
Philip M. Whelpley, C. B. Hadduck, Jon 
athan P. Hall, Samuel L. Knapp, George S 
Hillard, and C. W. Upham are as unfa- 
miliar as those of the present Cabinet 
Ministers of Italy. Ina second plane of re 
cession are John Pierpont, Horace Bush 
nell, Leonard Bacon, George B. Cheever 
William Adams, R. §S. Storrs, and Robert C 
Winthrop. And at the end of the present 
century what will be the “unsubmerged 
tenth” of the remaining names—Webster 
R. Choate, O. W. Holmes, Emerson, G. W 
Curtis, W. M. Evarts, George P. Marsh, and 
Mark Hopkins? The value of this collec 
tion lies in the manifold playing upon a 
single string of “the day we celebrate,” 
both in the practical application of New 
England principles to current events, and 
in the avoidance thereof. The historian of 
witcheraft, Charles W. Upham, speaking on 
forefathers’ Day, 1846, saw no peril to the 
Union except ‘‘on the part of those per 
ons who feel themselves implicated in ob- 
institutions maintained and 
cherished in some of the States.’’ Add “a 


jectionable 





certain description of ignorant and inso- 
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In 1838, the Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, alluding to the murder of Lovejoy 
and the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, de 
fended the Puritan treatment of the Quak 
ers, who “deserved to be punished, not for 


lent foreigners.” 


their opinions, but for their actions,”’ and 
found the’r successors in ‘the anti-slavery 
agitators of our day,”’ who, in an age more 
tolerant of free speech, had the misfortune 
to be punished by mob rather than as 
were the Quakers of old (lucky dogs!) by 
law The 


ison occurs will bear mucb study by one 


passage in which this compar 


Wishing to arrive at the orator’s real atti 
tude towards the 
if 


abolitionists—-especially 
the student comes to it ignorant alike 
of them and of Dr. Bacon 

‘Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days’ 
ce © 


seri of 


Crowell & Co.) is a brightly written 
studies by Geraldine Brooks. Only 
one of the ten women whose lives are here 
briefly but entertainingly described is IMke- 
lv to be 


familiar to the general reader. 


Martha Washington, the beautiful “Widow 
Custis,” but few peo- 
ple know anything about the life of Eliza- 
beth Schuyler, the 


is a household word 


wife of Alexander Ham- 


ilton, or of Margaret Brent, the woman who 


governed Maryland, or in fact of the other 


patriotic and heroie beautis 


whose por- 
traits adorn these page In the 


in companion 


‘Dames and Daughters of the 


a 


volume 
Young Republic,’ we move ir 
little less 
fated 


a ocilety a 
remote, and encounter the ill- 
Elizabeth whose high 
spirit and beauty may win one’ 


Patterson 


ympathy 


if one ignores her disposition, which was 


to say the least, not ineratiat ng Among 
the portraits here given are those of ‘Dol 


ly’’ Madison and Emily Marshall. The lat 


ter’s claim to a place in the series is frank- 
ly based on her personal charms, which 
were unquestionable. Are American womer 


so universally charming nowadays that we 
take them as a matter of cour 
beauty as rare as ever? Is it, in facet 
ceivable that, given a twentieth 
Miss Marshall, she could, by her 
pearance, shake the composure of the 
cities of this continent? At any rate. the 
lady who in her day left no one unmow 1, 
from the President and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court to the workmen who forgot 
their dinner hour in the mere expectation 
of her passing by, has the right to rank as 
an historical personage. and the record of 
her triumphs can be recommended to whilk 
away a holiday half-hour The general 
up of these 


volumes is pleasing, and the 


illustrations are pretty and appropriate 


The present Duke of Arevil. bet 
known as the Marqu of Lorne had exces 
tional opportunitie of tudving the char 


ter of the late Queen of Engl 


ography of her, published by Harper & Bre 


under the tithe ‘\ R. I. Queen Victoria 
Her Life and Empir: doe not, howeve 
contain much information that not acce 
ible elsewhere The most Interesting of the 
particulars that have not previously appear 


ed are the extracts from the journal of 


of her Majesty tutor and the remini 
cences of the Queen's childhood contributed 
by the late Duchess of Cleveland Brief 


quotations are also made from a few of th: 
Queen's letters to intimate personal friend 
In the main, the author draws upon tt 

usual sources, which he seems to have read 
rather carelessly. For example, his account 


of the royal travels in 1546 is so confused 
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that he places the Restormel mine in Guern- 
sey instead of in Cornwall. His misquotation 
of her Majesty's favorite hymn, “Peace! 
Perfect Peace!’ makes nonsense of the last 
line. His references to the history of the 
country outside of the personal record of 
court events are scrappy and misleading. It 
is obviously absurd to begin an outline of 
the Afghan question with a reference to the 
murder of Cavagnari, as it is also to intro- 
duce South African affairs by mention of 
Lord Carnarvon’s proposalsfor confederation. 
It is, indeed, impossible to guess at the prin- 
ciple which has guided the writer in his se- 
lection of topics. A paragraph, for instance, 
is devoted to the death of Victor Hugo, 
whose recognition here appears to be due to 
the fact that he lived for a time in one of 
her Majesty’s possessions. But the only 
events of English literary history that find 
a notice are the foundation of the JIlustrated 
London News and the writing of ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ It is curious to 
note the Duke’s comment on the _ suc- 
cession duties, ‘‘which make country estates 
pay more than they can bear, and thus di- 
minish to a serious extent the opportunities 
for occupation hitherto afforded.” 


—MM. Armand Brette and Edme Cham- 
pion have published an interesting volume 
entitled ‘La France au milieu du XVIIe 
Siecle (1648-1661) d’aprés la Correspondance 
de Gui Patin’ (Paris: Colin). The letters of 
this singular but celebrated physician were 
published posthumously in 1683, and long 
enjoyed wide popularity. For example, the 
article on Patin in Bayle’s ‘Dictionary’ con- 
tains the strongest testimony to their fame. 
“They are so well known by every one,” 
says Bayle, ‘‘that it is unnecessary for me 
to speak of the author’s merit.’”” From the 
seventeenth century to the days of Sainte- 
Beuve, Patin’s correspondence had a well- 
recognized place in French literature, never 
ranking among the masterpieces, but al- 
ways claiming a certain amount of notice 
from its frank pessimism and downrightness 
of utterance. There are a great many of 
the letters, and latterly they have dropped 
out of sight a good deal, partly because 
Patin’s professional reputation tends to de- 
cline, and partly because his correspon- 
dence is not only bulky but somewhat mo- 
notonous in tone. The present edition is 
based less upon enthusiastic admiration 
than upon the desire to render accessible a 
certain kind of historical evidence. Patin 
was a contemporary of Richelieu, Condé, 
and Turenne—a contemporary, also, of 
Louls XIV. and Colbert. He lived at a time 


when France was humbling the House of 
Austria in both branches, gaining fresh 
territory by the Peace of Westphalia, and 
shining forth in full splendor before the 
eyes of an astonished Europe. Yet Patin 
sees none of this. He is a caustic critic of 
prime ministers, he lashes the vices of so- 


clety with flerce asperity, and nothing that 
occurs in either Paris or the realm seems 
to him really good. Doubtless such melan- 
choly views are due to temperament, and 
the generation should not be judged by the 
witness of a sombre physician. Neverthe- 
less, these letters deserve to be known and 
considered, the more because the times 
which they depict are so often judged by 
their brilliant achievements in arms and 
letters. As M. Champion says at the close 


of his introduction: ‘‘Aussi, plus Patin nous 
surprend, nous scandalise, et plus il nous 
rend service.” 


There was at least one man 





who scorned the triumphs of Louis XIV. 
and saw what was least pleasant in an age 
of glory. MM. Brette and Champion print 
but a portion of the letters, and hope only 
to illustrate the value of Patin’s strictures 
upon contemporary life. Selecting the pe- 
riod of the Fronde, they give the passages 
which best represent his attitude towards 
men and events. For ordinary purposes 
their abridgment will be more serviceable 
than the complete text, and in many ways 
it is better than the three-volume edition 
of Reveillé-Parise. 


GREEN’S LETTERS. 


Letters of John Richard Green. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. The Macmillan Co. 1901. 


It is now more than eighteen years since 
Green died, and although there have ap- 
peared essays upon him by Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
P. L. Gell, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Mr. 
W. J. Loftie, besides those by Haweis and 
Freeman, the authoritative collection of 
letters with biographical comment is only 
appearing at this late date. Why the pub- 
lication of his correspondence has been re- 
tarded we have no right to ask. That the 
delay cannot be traced to any want of de- 
votion might be inferred, if other evidence 
were lacking, from the beautiful edition of 
his ‘History’ which Mrs. Green has pre- 
pared with such great care. Green had 
many stanch friends, too, and a devoted 
publisher. At any rate the work is now in 
print. As for the postponement, Mr. Ste- 
phen says in the opening sentence of his 
preface: “I must ask readers of these lev- 
ters to take for granted that there have 
been sufficient reasons for the long delay in 
their appearance.” 

The book was worth waiting for, and it 
will have the effect of heightening Green’s 
reputation as a man of talent and distinc- 
tion, if not, in certain respects, of positive 
genius. The favorable impression is the 
deeper because the test is so severe. It was 
not one of those lives which make an in- 
evitable appeal through the element of 


action. It was devoid of striking 
incident, or indeed of any inci- 
dent at all save such as is sup- 


plied by the employments of a curate in 
East London, and by a constant change of 
residence in search of health. Nor has the 
meagre material which a quiet life affords 
been embellished by the special pleading of 
an enthusiastic biographer. No one now 
living is better qualified to write biography 
than Mr. Stephen. Both his gifts and his 
experience are quite exceptional. But in 
the case of contemporaries the biographer 
is expected te have known intimately the 
man of whom he writes. As it happens, Mr. 
Stephen’s acquaintance with Green was 
slight, and upon this ground he thought 
himself unfitted to undertake even the task 
of editing the letters. ‘When, however, 
Mrs. Green came to the conclusion that, un- 
der all the circumstances, the proposed ar- 
rangement would be most satisfactory to 
her, I could no longer hesitate.’’ We have 
said that the test is a severe one. Mr. 
Stephen feels placed under an imperative 
restriction by having known Green 580 
slightly, and remains for this reason in the 
background. His part of the work is done 
to perfection, but it is relatively inconsid- 
erable. The effect, favorable or unfavora- 
ble, depends upon the quality of the letters 
alone, and it is because they disclose 





Green’s aspirations so clearly that they 
create a stronger sense than before existed 
of his ability and character. 

Green owed nothing to fortune except the 
place of his birth, and a father, “of great 
tenderness and simplicity,’’ who took an in- 
terest in the boy’s questions and answered 
them by saying: “I do not know, but I will 
try to find out.’’ He was born at Oxford in 
1837, and came of humble family. His grand- 
father was a tailor, his father a ‘registrar 
and maker of silk-gowns for Fellows.” 
There seems to have been no sign of genius 
in previous generations; and though Green 
received financial assistance from relatives 
when he was an undergraduate at Jesus Col- 
lege, he was but little indebted for his suc- 
cess to the influences which are communi- 
cated by highly educated parents and a re- 
fined home. This fact is the more remarka- 
ble inasmuch as he developed great delicacy 
of perception, and an innate refinement 
which the self-made do not always possess. 

At school and college, Green began to 
show originality, but his interests carried 
him beyond the bounds of a stereotyped cur- 
riculum. Gibbon “arrived at Oxford with a 
stock of erudition that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which 
a schoolboy would have been ashamed.” 
Green's case was doubtless similar during 
the years of his residence at Jesus. Like 
Gibbon, too, he gained from his studies at 
Oxford little profit and less pleasure. For 
Jesus College and its Welshmen he grew to 
entertain a positive dislike, which, after it 
had been softened by years, was expressed 
in the form of banter. “I don’t love Ed- 
ward First -(as I showed t’other day), but 
I wouldn’t abuse him so if he had really 
hung tbose bards. But he didn’t.”” And of 
Jesus College he says: ‘£5,000 are spent 
annually in that vile place on ‘Welsh Edu- 
cation.’ ” 


While Green’s career at Oxford was undis- 
tinguished by a Hertford or an Ireland, he 
did not leave the University without giving 
some hint of his strong predilection for his- 
tory. Besides attracting the notice of A. P. 
Stanley, he wrote a series of papers upon 
“Oxford during the Last Century,” which is 
marked by the best qualities of his later 
work, extreme vivacity and solid informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, these articles were 
buried in the columns of a local newspaper, 
and brought the author neither distinction 
nor encouragement. 


In the choice of a profession, Green was 
largely influenced by the teaching of F. D. 
Maurice. Under the spur of enthusiasm he de- 
cided to enter the Church, and the work which 
he did as a clergyman between 1861, when 
he was ordained, and 1869, when he aban- 
doned the clerical character, was of the 
most honorable and disinterested kind. De- 
spite his wretched health, his growing fond- 
ness for history, and the gradual change of 
his theological opinions, he kept practical 
duties manfully before him until the last. 
The cholera of 1866 found him at his post in 
Stepney, where he worked, in the words of 
Mr. Gell, ‘‘as officer of health, inspector of 
nuisances, ambulance superintendent, as well 
as spiritual consoler, and burier of the 
dead.’’ Mr. Stephen adds: ‘‘On one occasion 
he found a man dangerously ill in an upper 
room. Some big draymen in the street re- 
fused to help. Green therefore tried to 
carry the man down stairs. His slight frame 
was unequal to the effort, and the two fell 
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from the top to the bottom of the stairs to- 
gether.” 

At length liberalism broadened into a 
state of mind which involved doubt upon 
important matters of Christian faith. Green, 
however, had no wish to vex the Church 
with his heresy, and withdrew from the 
priesthood upon the valid plea of ill health. 
Thenceforth until his death he supported 
himself by writing for the Saturday Re- 
view, editing for Macmillan, and publish- 
ing books on English history. During the 
last ten years and more he was struggling 
with consumption—a doomed man fighting 
with all his might to do his work, and do 
it well. After many trials success came 
with the publication of his famous ‘Short 
History’; success, but not health. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has described ‘‘the after- 
noons, in his later years, when the pretty 
house in Kensington Square was the centre 
of a small society such as England produces 
much more rarely than France. Mr. Lecky 
came—Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
Bryce, Bishop Stubbs sometimes, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, and many more. It was 
the talk of equals, ranging the widest hori- 
zons, started and sustained by the energy, 
the undauntedness of a dying man. There 
in the corner of the sofa sat the thin, 
wasted form, life flashing from the eyes, 
breathing from the merry or eloquent lips, 
beneath the very shadow and seal of death 
—the eternal protesting life of the intelli- 
gence.” 

Sucb in briefest outline were the events 
of Green’s life. The letters begin a short 
time before he left Oxford, and cover, al- 
most exactly, the years 1860-80. He lived 
until 1883, but towards the end he was 
prevented by illness from writing letters, 
seve at the longest intervals. During the 
period in question his chief correspondents 
were Prof. Boyd Dawkins, the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman, Mrs. Creighton and her 
sister, Miss Olga von Glebn; Miss Stop- 
ford, afterwards his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. He must have written to 
many others, but the vast majority of the 
letters here given are addressed to those 
who have been mentioned. 

The charm of a volume like this van- 
ishes beneath the abridgments of the re- 
viewer. Long quotations, were they possi- 
ble, might do something towards expressing 
the wit, or the animation, or the good feel- 
ing which so abound; but Green’s gifts were 
versatile, and quotations, however copious, 
could illustrate only a part of his activity. 
His letters were like his conversation. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward emphasizes the essential 
feature of both when she says: ‘‘His talk 
gave perpetually; much of the _ previous 
talk of the world has not been a giving, but 
a gathering and plundering talk. But Mr. 
Green’s was talk of the best kind, abundant, 
witty, disinterested; and his poet’s in- 
stinct for the lives and thoughts of others, 
his quick imagination, his humorous and 
human curiosity about all sorts and sides 
of things, made pose and pedantry impos- 
sible to him.’’ Generosity is a fine trait, 
but its practical value depends much upon 
the resources at command. Green always 
made free with what he had, and his pro- 
fuseness meant the more to his friends be- 
cause it flowed from an unfailing source 
of intellectual, moral, and human interest. 
Ill health so long continued and wear- 
ing brought with it moments of physi- 
cal depression; yet the mind was ever 
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eager, the will and spirits ever ready to 
revive. ‘ 

Mr. Stephen, with true insight, observes 
of Green that “though no one was more 
thoroughly English in his sympathies, no 
one had less of the quality connoted by the 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ of ordinary discourse."’ His 
letters bear out this view conclusively. He 
was far more open to stimulating impres- 
sions than most Englishmen are, even 
among the élite. Without yielding to a 
weak eclecticism or losing intellectual 
vigor through imitation, he drew from all 
quarters and profited by his docility. The 
subjects of his leading works are English 
and he felt that the Englishman ought by 
his superior opportunities to reach a truer 
conception of history than is within the 
grasp of the German pragmatist. It may 
be said, and this is quite true, that he had 
not mastered the historical literature of 
Germany. Here, in point of detailed knowl- 
edge, lay one of his limitations. At the 
same time, he admired Ranke and Pauli, 
appreciating their love of thoroughness, 
praising their erudition, and knowing quite 
well the nature of their methods. Asa rule 
he was on the watch for the best in thought 
and literary standards which foreign na- 
tions could supply. From early days he 
had a great love of French prose. From 
the time of his first visit to Italy he be- 
came enraptured with that land “of en- 
chantment and the arts.”’ The older he 
grew, the more cosmopolitan were the sen- 
timents which he announced. Having be- 
gun at the feet of Maurice, he drew close 
in middle life to Hellenism. He was forty 
years old when he wrote thus: 


“But these owls always get between one’s 
soul and the sun—as if sunshine was some- 
thing dangerous. Ah me, I fear I shall 
always be more Hellenic than Christian— 
but life, life in all its energy and bright- 
ness and quick movement, life in all its 
quick interchange of laughter and tears, 
why do these men fear it so and preach it 
down? They preach it down! They go 
their way and the sun shines on, and the 
world laughs for freedom and for joy!” 


England has her great poets and her un- 
poetic millions. Perhaps all that has just 
been said may be compressed into the 
statement that Green, besides having the 
national virtues of energy and determina- 
tion, was gifted with imagination. Unlike 
most Englishmen, he went through the 
world with his attention alert and his 
sympathies undulled by contact with the 
commonplace. To be a perpetual curate 
in Stepney was not, with him, to be made 
insensible by ‘‘endless rows of monotonous 
streets."" He caught the poetry of East 
London: “Poetry in the great river which 
washes it on the south, in the fretted tan- 
gle of cordage and mast that peeps over 
the roofs of Shadwell, or in the great hulls 
moored along the wharves of Wapping.” 
And it was by virtue of an answering emo- 
tion that he seized upon the best which 
men had done in the past or were doing 
about him. 

It would be ludicreus to set down, item 
after item, an epitome of the tastes and 
aptitudes which these letters reveal. The 
main thing is that they are alive with the 
sparkling spirits of the writer, or, when 
serious, that they are instinct with a sense 
of strong and penetrating earnestness. 
Green began letter-writing with a view to 
perfecting his style, and the results are 
at first amusing, because each phrase is the 
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product of sedulous care. The writer is 
keeping a copy against the possible loss of 
such an elegant composition But soon, 


wonderfully soon, a change becomes no 
ticeable The undergraduate disappears 
and his place is taken by a young lion, 
whom John Douglas Cook is glad to have 
on the staff of the Naturday Review in its 
best days. Carlyle’s contributions to the 
‘Edinburgh Encyclopwdia’ differ little more 
from ‘Sartor Resartus’ than Green's letters 
of 1858-60 differ from those of 1865-70 
The staple of letters is friendship, and 


Green was a good friend. Having lost his 


parents when very young, and having pa 
ed his boyhood among somewhat uncongs 
nial surroundings, he took the keenest ds 
light in the affection and the marks of 
affection which he afterwards received. 
Mrs. Ward, the wife of his first rector, he 
loved and mourned as a son might do. Be 
neath the fun and gossip of his letters to 
Professor Boyd Dawkins there is always 
an undertone of tenderness He was con 
siderably younger than Freeman, who re- 
membered him as “little Johnny Green."’ 
Afterwards, when both were working hard 
on English history, acquaintance ripened 
into friendship Freeman got Green his 
chance to write for the Saturday Revier, 
and they exchanged letters constantly. In 
these the younger man shows proper re- 
spect towards his senior, but without drop- 
ping a tone of outspoken criticism when it 
is called for. Then, after a frank state 
ment of opinion, the letter may close 
“Yours in all Johnnyhood, J. R. G.” 

On the whole, the best part of the cor 
respondence is that which is addressed to 
women. Green's enthusiasm and sprightli 
ness make him at times seem almost femi 
nine. Better still, he had an intuitive re- 
gard for ideas and emotions that are rar 
ly understood by men. When writing, for 
example, to Mrs. Creighton or Miss von 
Glehn, he speaks less of events than of 
men and women; he gives freer play to 
his fancy; his persiflage has a gayer ring 
He loved to write light articles for the 
Saturday Review on “Children at the 
Beach,” the “Buttercup” or débutante, and 
the “Ethics of Flirtation."’ In polities and 
religion Green was a liberal, but above all 
other things, he was a humanist Hard 
work did not check the abundance of his 
humor, nor did ill health or religious doubt 
lessen his sympathy for every kind of gen 
erous endeavor. The tragedy came at the 
close, when the complete happiness of his 
married life was cut short by the diseas« 
against which he had battled with almost 
unexampled courage. It is with these word 
that Mr. Stephen closes his notice of 
Green's last years 


“Sir Lauder Brunton said that his fores 
of will and enthusiasm for his work had 
kept him alive for two years longer than 
any doctor would have thought possible 
He told his wife that what had kept him 
alive was his dread of separation from her 
Many years before, he had said, I know 
what men will say of me; they will say, 
‘he died learning." Mr. Humphry Ward 
adds that they will also say, ‘he died lov 
ine” 


We may hereafter speak of the way in 
which these letters are likely to affect the 
estimate of Green's historical writings 
Here it may be said that they depict to the 
life a brave, enlightened, high-spirited, and 
most talented man 
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BEERS’S ENGLISH ROMANTICISM. 


A History of English Romanticism in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Henry A. Beers. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1901 
Our readers will remember that in a re- 

view of Professor Beers’s earlier volume, 

‘A History of English Romanticism in the 

Eighteenth Century,’ some exception was 

taken to the definition and delimitation of 

the subject. Now, in the preface to the 
present volume, he reasserts that by ‘‘Ro- 
manticism’’ he means nothing more nor less 
than mediwvalism, and expresses the hope 
that ‘“‘this second volume may make more 
clear the unity of his design and the limits 
of his subject.’’ This hope is, in a measure, 
realized. His wisdom in confining his at- 
tention chiefly to the bellettristic aspects of 
his subject is even more evident than in the 
first volume, yet enough is said of the char- 
acteristic artistic, economic, and religious 
movements of the late lamented nineteenth 
century to produce that impression of com- 
pleteness in unity at which Professor Beers 
has aimed. There are, indeed, numerous 
passages in which the lack of perspective 
implied in practically limiting the Romantic 
to the “‘Gothick’”’ causes a certain inade- 
quacy in the criticism. In general, Professor 
Beers is at his best, not where the demand 
is for sustained historical erudition, or 
strict analysis with fine, unblurred distinc- 
tions, but where there is need of taste in 
forming and realizing an impression, and 
play for a gift of humorous and picturesque 
phrase in expression. He is not the final 
systematic historian of the thing which 
most critics have agreed to call English 

Romanticism; he is an agreeable essayist 

on a few of its manifestations. 

The initial study of Scott is, in respect to 
originality, coherence, and vividness, easily 
the best in the book. It is so full of apt 
and telling criticism in detail that it will 
be well to quote some pregnant sentences 
from it passim, so as to convey the drift of 
the criticism: 

“The key to Scott's romanticism is his 
intense local feeling. That attachment to 
p'ace which, in most men, is a sort of ant- 
mal instinet, was with him apassion. 

His absorption in the past and reverence 

for everything that was old, his conserva- 

tive prejudices and aristocratic ambitions, 
all had their spring in this feeling.’’ ‘‘Seott 

{this in a comparison of ‘‘He'vellyn” with 

“Fidelity ] was a lover of dogs — loved 

them warmly, individually, so to speak, 

personally; and al} dogs instinctively loved 

Scott. Wordsworth had a sort of tepid, the- 

oretical benevolence toward the animal 

creation in general. Yet, as between the 
two poets, the advantage in depth of feel- 
ing is, as usual, with Wordsworth.” 

“Scott is always a little nervous when the 

lover and lady are alone together.” ‘His 

show passages are such as the fight in the 

Trossachs, Flodden Field, William of De- 

loraine’s ride to Melrose, the trial of Con- 

stance, the muster on the Borough Moor, 

Marmion'’s deflance to Douglas, the combat 

of James and Roderick Dhu, the summons 

of the flery cross, and the kindling of the 
needfires-—those romantic equivalents of the 


Aapradynddpoe in the ‘Agamemnon.’  * The 
eighteenth-century historians were incu- 
rious of life. . . . Gibbon covers his 


subject with a lava flood of stately rhetoric 
which stiffens into a uniform stony coating 
over the soft surface of life. Scott is pri- 
marily responsible for that dramatic, pic- 
turesque treatment of history which we 
find in Michelet and Carlyle.” 


From the romantic point of view, all this 
is, in its way, admirable criticism, and the 
final impression we derive of Scott as a 
modern Lon Quixote, a little less mad, is, 





we believe, as just as it is vivid. It is to be 
regretted that in the course of so excel- 
lent an essay we should find a reference to 
the idiots in ‘‘MacArthur’s Hymn,” who 
complain that “steam spoils romance at 
sea.’’ Indeed, the proof-reading through- 
out the book is none of the best. 

The two chapters which follow upon 
“Coleridge, Bowles, and the Pope Con- 
troversy,’’ and “Keats, Leigh Hunt, and the 
Dante Revival,” exhibit the same charac- 
teristic qualities as the “Scott.’’ In both 
many readers will see defects springing 
from the exclusion of Platonism and the 
Orient from among the sources of ‘‘roman- 
tic’’ inspiration. It is a strange definition 
of Romanticism which must be wrenched 
to make it cover ‘‘Thalaba’’ and the “Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality,’ or 
“Epipsychidion” and ‘Vathek.’ Neverthe- 
less, like all of Professor Beers’s writ- 
ing, these chapters are full of felicitous 
judgments and memorable sentences. The 
differentiation of Keats’s romantic sub- 
jects from Scott’s is particularly good. 
Granting the romantic programme proposed 
by Ariosto in the opening lines of the ‘Or- 
lando Furioso,’ Scott, says Professor 
Beers, “took for his theme arme and 
audaci imprese, while Keats sang of the 
donne, the amori, and the cortesie.’’ He 
was the poet of the lute and the nightingale, 
rather than of the shock of spear in tourney 
and crusade. His ‘‘Specimen of an Induc- 
tion to a Poem’’ begins— 


“Lo! I must tell a tale of chivalry.’’ 


“But he never tells it.’’ 

The succeeding chapters, dealing with 
“The Romantic School in Germany” and 
“The Romantic Movement in France,’’ were, 
of course, essential to the full rounding of 
the theme; while they move rather perfunc- 
torily, they are still very readable. In view 
of the fact that Professor Beers’s self- 
chosen subject has to do with medieval 
motifs in nineteenth-century literature, it 
is a little odd that, in speaking twice of 
the singularly romantic effect of the horn 
in “Hernani,’’ he makes no mention of 
its very obvious relation to the famed blast 
that Roland blew at Roncesvalles. 

In the discussion of “Diffused Romanti- 
cism”’ and ‘“‘The Pre-Raphaelites”’ there is 
much that is stimulating and suggestive, 
and a little that is perplexing. Writing of 
Swinburne, Professor Beers says: ‘ ‘Laus 
Veneris’ follows a version of the tale giv- 
en in Maistre Antoine Gaget’s ‘Livre des 
Grandes Merveilles d’Amour’ (1530), in 
which Venusberg is called ‘le mont Hor- 
sel.’’’ If Professor Beers has had the ad- 
vantage of perusing Gaget’s book, a de- 
seription of the copy would be of the high- 
est interest. It has been suspected by a 
skeptical generation that the half-page of 
old French prefixed to ‘‘Laus Veneris” is a 
jou d'esprit of the creative imagination. At 
any rate, there is no such work in the 
library of the British Museum, and no men- 
tion of either Gaget or his book in Quérard, 
Larousse, Lacroix, or Chevalier, in the ex- 
haustive ‘Bibliographie de L'Amour,’ or in 
the thirty-four fat folios of the ‘Universal- 
Lexicon.’ We fear that the seeker after the 
‘Livre des Grandes Merveilles d’Amour’ is 
likely to experience the disappointments of 
one who would acquire for his collection 
the novels of Arthur Pendennis or the 
tracts of Dr. Primrose. 

The final chapter, treating of ‘‘Tendencics 





and Results,” is suggestive again, but in- 
conclusive. The trouble is, that Professor 
Beers has chosen to adopt too narrow con- 
ceptions of both Classicism and Romanti- 
cism. It is perfectly true, as he urges in his 
preface, that one has the right to start 
with any conception that will help him at- 
tain the end of his discourse; but confusion 
and inconclusiveness are sure to follow an 
attempt to confine a notion essentially va- 
rious and vague within too strict bounds. 
Thus, Professor Beers’s tendency is to con- 
sider all Latin humanism classic; whereas 
there is certainly a sense in which Virgil, 
the father of it all, is one of the most 
romantic of poets. Again, he is given to 
writing as if Classicism were a sort of 
iron shirt or strait-jacket for the muse, a 
thing abhorred of the poet. But, if we mis- 
take not, the true classical spirit is sim- 
ply the desire to live up to the highest 
standards in art and life, only presupposing 
an objective accumulation of such stan- 
dards. Viewed from this angle, the classic 
and the romantic come to seem two peren- 
nially existing tendencies, and tempera- 
ments, opposite, indeed, but complementary 
rather than contradictory or mutually ex- 
clusive. From this point of view, Roman- 
ticism is a process of which Classicism is 
the attainment. Poets and artists seek the 
strange and the beautiful, each in his own 
way, until from their practice so-called 
classical standards are evolved. But no 
sooner do these become fixed than there en- 
sues a new adventuring after beauty and 
strangeness, and a “romantic” period be- 
gins. If we give heed to such considera- 
tions as these, the ‘‘romanticism” of the 
last two centuries will appear not a “re- 
turn to the medieval,” or to ‘‘nature,” or 
to anything else, though these formule may 
describe certain of its aspects. It will be 
seen to be, rather, a resumption of the gen- 
eral course of literary evolution after an 
eddy of formalism, which, by reason of ob- 
vious social and political causes, had exhib- 
ited, as a matter of fact, less than usual 
of the true classical spirit. 


Life and Times of William Lowndes of 
South Carolina, 1782-1822. By Mrs. St. 
Julien Ravenel. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1901. Pp. x, 257. 


William Lowndes, the subject of this 
sketch, was born February 11, 1782. He was 
the youngest and only surviving son of 
Rawlins Lowndes, one of the best-known 
Revolutionary leaders of the South, Presi- 
dent of South Carolina in 1778, and a prom- 
inent member of the Legislature which voted 
for a convention to ratify the Constitution. 
It is interesting to note that the father was 
a strong opponent of the new frame of gov- 
ernment, declaring in the debate that he 
wished for no other epitaph than the words, 
“Here lies the man who opposed the Con- 
stitution because it was dangerous to the 
liberties of America.” William was taken 
to England in 1789, where the characteristi- 
cally unfeeling treatment which he received 
at school in punishment for a misdemeanor 
brought on rheumatic fever, and doomed 
him to invalidism for the rest of his life. 
He returned to Carolina in 1792, and finished 
his school life five years later, his teacher 
informing his father that the boy “had 
learned all he could teach him, and was be- 
yond him.” He then studied law, and in 
1804 was admitted to the bar. 
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Although his education was distinctly 
English and Carolinian, Lowndes’s political 
thinking had early begun to take a wider 
range, with the result of detaching him more 
and more from the Federalism which then 
dominated his State. How much such a 
change of opinion counted was shown inthe 
strong objection raised to his marriage to a 
daughter of Thomas Pinckney, younger 
brother of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
Lowndes was charged with being ‘‘a Repub- 
lican,” ‘“‘a Republican-Democrat,”’ a wander- 
er from Federalism; and the good offices of 
his friends were necessary to overcome the 
parental opposition. Years afterwards, com- 
menting on the tenacity with which the 
Pinckneys held to their political creed, he 
observed that he had never been able to 
change his wife’s opinions; and she in fact 
remained throughout a stanch Federalist. 
The practice of law proved distasteful, and 
after a year Lowndes withdrew, and until 
1810 devoted himself mainly to the manage- 
ment of his estate. A series of articles in 
the Charleston Courier in reply to James 
Stephen’s ‘War in Disguise’—an attack on 
Jefferson’s commercial policy—attracted at- 
tention, and led to Lowndes’s election to the 
General Assembly, where he seems to have 
had an important share in the readjustment 
of the plan of representation then made, and 
which continued in force until 1866. 

In 1810 he was elected to Congress, where 
his elder brother, Thomas, had represented 
Charleston from 1800 to 1805. With him 
went Langdon Cheves and John C. Calhoun, 
with both of whom he maintained there- 
after an unbroken friendship. Clay, then 
Speaker, put Lowndes on the Committee on 
Commerce and Manufactures. lEarly con- 
vinced that the troubles with England and 
France could be settled only by war, he 
worked diligently for an increase of the 
navy, at that time, thanks to Jefferson's 
policy, wholly unprepared for active ser- 
vice; and he even seriously entertained the 
idea of entering the army. He was strong- 
ly opposed to the ‘‘caucus principle,’’ which 
he characterized as ‘abominable,’ and re- 
fused, with Cheves, Calhoun, and others, to 
attend the caucus which renominated Madi- 
son. After the declaration of war, he tried 
to get a commission in the army, but with- 
drew his application on finding ‘‘that it 
would only be given on political grounds, 
and would not allow of active service’’ (p. 
113). At the next session he was assigned 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, but, 
though still criticising the Administration 
for its temporizing policy, was unwilling to 
embarrass it by adverse action. He joined 
with Calhoun, however, in opposing Galla- 
tin’s proposed confiscation of the money ac- 
cruing from the sale of imported goods 
which had been seized, and which was held 
by the Treasury, and, with Calhoun and 
Cheves, voted with the Federalists in favor 
of the remission of penalties under the Non- 
Intercourse Act. 

In 1814, being then a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, Lowndes voted for 
Calhoun’s bill repealing the embargo, and 
put himself on record as unalterably op- 
posed to privateering. He also supported 
Calhoun’s plan for a bank, offered in oppo- 
sition to that of Dallas. In 1815 he be- 
came Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and proposed and defended the 
tariff of 1816. There seems to be some 
reason for thinking, however, that Lowndes 
was not fully convinced of the ultimate good- 





ness of the measure, but advocated it rather 
as ‘‘the best possible for the time’’ (p. 154) 
He was now a recognized power in the 
House. In 1816, and again in 1817, he de- 
clined the war portfolio, being determined, 
according to his biographer, “to be abso- 
lutely independent of all administrative 
favors’ (p. 156); he also refused offers of 
the mission to France, and special missions 
to Constantinople and St. Petersburg. In 
the Fifteenth Congress he carried a bill 
abolishing the internal war taxes, and saw 
his favorite plan of a sinking fund success- 
fully under way. In 1818 he supported For- 
syth’s bill against filibustering, and in one 
of his most notable speeches upheld the 
view of John Quincy Adams, then Secre- 
tary of State, on the question of recogniz- 
ing the South American republics. He also 
made two speeches in favor of the banks. 
His last speech of the session was against 
the approval of Jackson’s course in the Ar- 
buthnot-Ambrister affair. 

At the close of the session Lowndes went 
immediately to Europe for his health. His 
notebook is filled with observations on 
canals, factories, banks, hospitals, asy- 
lums, roads, politics, etc.; and his tall, 
striking figure, keen and varied interest in 
affairs, and unusual powers of conversa- 
tion made a distinct impression upon those 
whom he met. In England, however, he 
failed, partly through his own fault,to meet 
some people, among them Lord Holland, 
whom he particularly wished to see, and in 
consequence conceived the existence of a 
pervading prejudice on the part of Eng- 
lishmen against Americans. In France 
Gallatin helped him to interesting ac- 
quaintance. Thence he went to Italy, still 
continuing his copious record of whatever 
he saw. He returned to America in Oc- 
tober, convinced that “nothing can make 
a man so proud of being an American as 
travelling in Europe” (p. 197). 

In the great debate over the admission 
of Missouri, Lowndes, now Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, at first spoke 
but little, devoting himself to the Spanish 
treaty and tariff revision. His defeat the 
next year by Taylor of New York, in the 
contest for the Speakership, was a great 
disappointment, the office being the only 
one which he seems ever really to have 
desired. When the Missouri Constitution 
came before Congress, Lowndes drew up 
the report advocating its acceptance, and 
opened the debate with one of his greatest 
speeches. But his health was now rapidly 
giving way, and he was absent a good deal 
from the House. He returned to his seat 
in December, 1821, and in March presented 
a report from a_ select Committee on 
Weights and Measures, “proposing ways for 
insuring accuracy and uniformity.” With 
the hand of death visibly upon him, it is 
strange to find him offered, and seriously 
wishing to accept, the French mission. 
The climax of his public career came a 
few days after his return to Washington 
in December, when the Legislature of 
South Carolina nominated him for Presi- 
dent. The endorsement bade fair to bring 
him into rivalry with Calhoun, but death 
intervened. His health continuing to fail, 
Lowndes determined on a voyage to Europe, 
but died on the way, October 27, 1822, and 
was buried at sea. 

Mrs. Ravenel has told in an interesting 
way the story of Lowndes’s career. The 
loss or destruction of valuable papers has 
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made the material scanty, and less use than 
could have been wished has 
official documents. 
upon, 


been made of 
Enough has been drawn 
enable the author to 
construct a pleasant and useful biography 
of a South Carolina leader whose political 
tenets were also reasoned political 
victions, whose public honors came un 
sought, and whose influence upon his gen 
eration, aside from that 


however, to 


con 


ascribable to un 
usual powers of exposition and argument, 
was due most of all to his lofty indepen- 
dence and keen sense of political and per 
sonal honor. 


The Two First Centuries of Florentine His 
tory. The Republic the 
Time of Dante. By Prof. Pasquale Vil- 
lari. Translated by Linda Villari. Charl 
Scribner's Sons. 1901. 


and Parties at 


By this translation of her husband's book, 
Signora Villari has placed American stu 
dents of Florentine history, and of Dante 
under real obligation. In Italian the work 
has been known piecemeal for a long time 
as much of it originated in lectures which 
Professor Villari gave in Florence, in 1866 
These lectures he from time to 
time as articles; then collected 
them in book-form, in 1890; and finally re 
issued 


printed 
magazine 
them, with 
in 1893. The result of 
cumulative composition i 
of important 


revisions and 
this 


additions, 
method of 
naturally a series 
and not 

But the author 
frankly warns the reader of this fact, and 
of the further drawback that 
the monographs being written at different 
times, so that the more recent are based on 
a wider knowledge of the subject than the 
For, thanks to Villari's 
researches, than 


monographs, a con 


secutive narrative history 


arises from 


earlier. Professor 


own begun more forty 
years ago, our knowledge of early Floren 
tine history has been immensely extended 
He has done most himself, and he has guld 


ed and inspired a notable group of younger 


men, who have studied in detail, with sci 
entific zeal, almost every aspect of the 
period. 


But, while a narrative history, cast at a 
single fusing, is usually to be preferred, it 
may be doubted whether, for several of the 
topics which Villart deals with, 
the monograph is the proper vehicle 
Such subjects as “The Family and the State 


Professor 


not 


in Italian Communes,” and “The Commer- 
Policy of the Greater 
require to be treated 


cial Interests and 
Guilds in Florence,” 
by the massing and analysis of a multitud 
of minute facts, and not by 
which best suits the chronicling of events 
The 
in which 
sketching the course of 
ment from the fall of 
to the rise of the communes 
osophy of that 
nounces the lines on which he proposes to 


narration, 


the “Introduction 
Villari, after rapidly 
Italian develop 


same applies to 


Professor 
Roman Empire 
states the phil 


the 


epoch, as he sees it, an 


investigate his main theme, and sums 
its significance. We quote his summing up, 
because it will serve better than much re 
viewing to introduce the Pro 
fessor Villari’s position as an historian of 
one of the vital crises in human develop 
ment, and to his purpose in this particular 
work: 

“It should not be thought that the Com 
mune arose to champion the rights of man 
or in the name of national independence 
Nothing of the kind. The Empire was still 


up 


reader to 
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held to be the sole and universal fount of 
right. Almost to the close of the fifteenth 
century, in fact, all cities, whether Guelph 
or Ghibelline, foes or friends of the Em- 
pire, continued to indite their state papers 
in its name. The revived republics always 
acknowledged its supremacy and their own 
dependence—almost, one might say, as 
though, in claiming a new and more gen- 
eral exemption, they only sought to be, as 
it were, their own dukes or counts. They 
combated the nobles and combated the 
Empire; but, victory once assured, they 
recognized the authority of the Emperor, 
and prayed him to sanction the privileges 
they had won. Nor was the destruction of 
the Empire at any time desired by the 
Popes; its protection was often indispensa- 
ble to them, and they too recognized it as 
the legitimate heir of ancient Rome, and 
consequently as the only source of political 
and civil rights. Their purpose was to sub- 
ject the temporal to the spiritual power. 
Therefore, during the rise of the Commune, 
theocracy and feudalism, Papacy and Em- 
pire still subsisted together, and always 
in conflict. The Commune had to struggle 
long against obstacles of all kinds; but it 
was destined to triumph, and to create the 
third estate and people by whom alone mod- 
ern society could be evolved from the chaos 
of the Middle Ages. This constitutes the 
chief historical importance of the Italian 
Commune” (pp. 36, 37). 


After this profound generalization, Pro- 
fessor Villari traces the history of Florence 
from its mythical origin, through the Ro- 
man and post-Roman times, to the coming 
of Charlemagne and the new feudal order, 
out of which, two centuries later, the Com- 
mune issued. He describes with sufficient 
minuteness the affairs of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the rise of the people, 
the guilds, the private and civic life, and 
the great current and counter-current of 
the Papacy and the Empire. But it is the 
thirteenth century to which he properly 
devotes three-quarters of his space. Then 
definite parties sprang into being; then 
policies and personages with conflicting 
ambitions emerged; and then, finally, af- 
ter generations of such a nervous and yio- 
lent career as in recent times we associate 
with the semi-savage Spanish-American 
republics, the people triumphed. We can- 
not review Professor Villari’s chapters in 
detail, but we can commend them almost 
without reserve. He succeeds as admir- 
ably in depicting every change in that 
kaleidoscopic story as in his generaliza- 
tions. To take a single instance, we may 
cite his account of the chaos of factions 
which followed the downfall of Giano della 
Bella, and led to the banishment of Dante; 
he renders a permanent service here by 
showing how little the grande politique of 
Papacy and Empire, and how much the am- 
bitions of grasping individuals, had to do 
with that terrific feud which shattered 
popular government in Florence beyond re- 
pair. Corso Donati’s private schemes, his 
vindictiveness, his arrogance, his masterful- 


ness, counted for more than the world- 
rivalry of Pope and Emperor in causing 
this calamity. Professor Villari ends with 
the abortive expedition of Henry VII. into 
Italy. 

Signora Villari has made a_ readable 


translation, with only an occasional slip, 
like the use of such forms as arisal and 
destroyal, to indicate that her long rest- 
dence in Italy has left any trace on her 
idiomatic English. This volume is pro- 
vided with an index and more than twenty 
illustrations, which the original lacks. We 
wish that room might have been found for 
the rare Florentine chronicle which Pro- 





fessor Villari printed as an appendix to 
his Italian work. 





Nova Legenda Anglie: As collected by 
John of Tynemouth, John Capgrave, and 
others, and first printed with new lives by 
Wynkyn de Worde A. D. MDXUI. Now re- 
edited with fresh material from MS. and 


printed sources by Carl Horstman, 
Ph.D. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Henry Frowde. 1901. 


Few people, perhaps, will be found to 
share the taste of Renan, who asserts in one 
of bis essays that if condemned to a life 
of seclusion and limited to the choice of a 
single work with which to while away the 
hours of loneliness, he would select out of 
all books in the world the ‘Lives of the 
Saints.’ Nevertheless, the value of these 
productions has long been recognized, not 
only as reflections of the religious life of 
the Middle Ages, but as often embodying 
fragments of folk-lore and saga which might 
otherwise have perished. Among the work- 
ers in this field Dr. Horstman holds undis- 
puted preéminence, as far as the Saints’ 
Legends in their English forms are con- 
cerned, and he has still further increased 
the obligation of medixval students to his in- 
dustry by the two handsome volumes con- 
taining the Latin coilection called ‘Nova 
Legenda Anglie,’ which have just issued 
from the Clarendon Press. 

As is set forth in Dr. Horstman’s in- 
troduction, this collection of lives of the 
saints of the British Isles exclusively is 
really due to John of Tynemouth, who lived 
in the first half of the fourteenth century 
although it passes more generally under the 
rame of Capgrave. It is possible that the 
latter is responsible for the rearrangement 
of the lives in alphabetical order—not iv 
speak of some other changes—which is al- 
ready observed in certain manuscripts of the 
‘Nova Legenda’ dating from the fifteenth 
century; but this is conjectural. At any 
rate, it was in this alphabetically arranged 
form, with some omissions and additions, 
that the work was first printed in 1516 by 
Wynkyn de Worde; but Dr. Horstman has 
restored from the unique Cotton manuscript 
the portions of the original collection 
omitted in the first printed edition, and has 
endeavored, moreover, tO emend the text 
from the manuscript, and from the primitive 
lives on which the collection is based, 
wherever such were uvbtainable. Dr. Horst- 
man does not make clear by what principle 
ho was guided in his choice of readings, 
but, as the variants are given at the bottom 
of the page, the matter, perhaps, has no 
great importance. 

It is to be regretted that considerations 
of cost and delay have compelled the ed- 
itor to issue his work with an introduc- 
tion, valuable, as far as it goes, but ad- 
mittedly incomplete, the most obvious 
omission being in regard to the discussion 
of sources. Many will feel this deficiency, 
especially in the case of the lives of the 
saints of Celtic origin, often so closely con- 
nected with Celtic saga. An indication of 
the varied literature which has grown up 
about these legends would have been of 
general interest to scholars. As it stands, 
the introduction is devoted mainly to a de- 
tailed account of the different forms 
through which the collection has passed, 
and an investigation regarding the author's 
life. In this latter connection the editor 





gives very convincing reasons for the be- 
lief that John of Tynemouth filled the of- 
fice of historiographer at the famous Abbey 
of St. Albans, in which capacity he com- 
posed his valuable ‘Historia Aurea’ (still 
unedited); and makes it probable, more- 
over, that he was a victim of the pesti- 
lence of 1348-49—a considerably earlier date 
for the death of this worthy than that 
which has been hitherto accepted. In the 
light of these investigations of Dr. Horst- 
man, the article on John of Tynemouth in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ ap- 
pears to be a tissue of errors. 

The mixture of national with religious 
feeling which distinguishes this collection 
will, to people of English descent at least, 
give it an additional interest. Besides, the 
work in this new edition will be, doubtless 
for some time to come, the most generally 
accessible of the collections of the lives of 
saints in Latin—the language, of course, in 
which practically all of them were origi- 
nally composed. We accordingly commend 
Dr. Horstman’s publication to the atten- 
tion not merely of students of hagiography, 
of whom it is to be presumed there are but 
few in this country, but to the wider circle 
of scholars in general who occupy them- 
selves with medieval life and literature. 





The German and Swiss Settlements of Colo- 
nial Pennsylvania: A Study of the So- 
Called Pennsylvania Dutch. By Oscar 
Kuhns. Henry Holt & Co. 

This is a painstaking presentation of the 
outward aspect of Pennsylvania German 
life. Made from the records and investiga- 
tions of other writers, in the main, the 
picture is somewhat cold in color, and the 
reader misses that sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Pennsylvania-German kindliness, 
charity, hospitality, and integrity, in great 
and small matters, which the author, him- 
self a Pennsylvania German, it might be 
thought would have been well qualified to 
give. He has, however, kept any racial 
sympathy which he may have felt with his 
subject well in hand. If this be a defect, it 
is largely compensated for by the exactness 
and care of the study. Still, our author oc- 
casionally trips up. After saying that the 
German Palatines who settled in New 
York, were often confused with their Dutch 
neighbors, in the note on page 216 he in- 
cludes at least two Dutch surnames in a 
list of alleged German and Swiss families. 
An example of understatement is found on 
page 205, where we read: ‘Missionaries 
like Spangenberg and Post were of the ut- 
most value in keeping the Indians quiet 
for many years, and many important em- 
bassies were intrusted to their care.’”’ The 
important services of Frederick Christian 
Post, the great Moravian peace-maker, who, 
in the French and Indian war, robbed the 
French of all their Indian allies on the 
Ohio, would scarcely be estimated at their 
real worth from so diffident a claim in his 
behalf. A sentence on page 226 would con- 
vey to the reader not acquainted with the 
facts that love for music was a new thing 
with the Pennsylvania German, whereas at 
Bethlehem a century ago choral societies 
and orchestras gave many public concerts 
each year, and introduced musical instru- 
ments and the music of the great composers 
of the Old World into the American colo- 
nies very many years before the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston en- 
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joyed any such opportunities for musical 
culture. The extraordinary energy, ini- 
tiative power, and executive capacity pos- 
sessed by such a man as Dr. Brumbaugh, 
the present Commissioner of Education for 
Porto Rico, who within two years has done 
so much to Americanize fifty thousand 
Porto Rican children, and who is a pure 
Pennsylvania German, are qualities diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the author's theory 
that the people of whom he writes are less 
strong than the Anglo-Saxons in these ele- 
ments of character. 

Many of the most interesting facts pre- 
sented in this book are relegated from the 
body of the page to a footnote. In one such 
we learn that the wife of Lord Curzon, 
Viceroy of India, the late Gov. Russell of 
Massachusetts, Archibald Lampman, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Spencer F. Baird, and Judge 
Jeremiah S. Black were of Pennsylvania 
German stock; William D. Howells springs 
from the same race. Among the curious 
parallels to the mingling of English and 
German in the Pennsylvania-German dla- 
lect Mr. Kuhns cites such mirth-provoking 
phrases as ‘“‘walke in le lane,” “il dig up un 
clod del terre,’’ and ‘“l’owner del park 
vient al gate del park pur hunter,” pre- 
sented in the law French of England in the 
sixteenth century. 





The Care of Books: An Essay on the De- 
velopment of Libraries and their Fittings, 
from the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century. By John Willis 
Clark, M.A., F.S.A. Cambridge (Eng.): 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1901. 


The very earliest collections of books 
seem to have been connected with govern- 
ment and religion. At least the earliest 
of which we have any knowledge—those of 
Assyria—consist chiefly of public records, 
decrees, and devotional writings, and were 
naturally housed in the palaces and tem- 
ples. So in Greece, and later in Rome, tem- 
ples were favorite locations for public li- 
braries, though, wit. the increase of wealth 
and luxury, private collections were made, 
often more for ostentation than use, so that, 
as Seneca tells us, a library had come to 
be as necessary a part of a rich man’s 
house as a bath-room. Pope’s Timon, show- 
ing his books to his visitors, calls atten- 
tion to their ‘‘dated backs” and sumptuous 
binding; but his Roman prototype could 
not do this, as his books had neither backs 
nor binding. They were rolls of papyrus 
or parchment, the text being in short col- 
umns transverse to the length of the pa- 
pyrus, which was rolled up by the left hand 
while it was unrolled by the right, and 
the title was written on a slip of parch- 
ment attached to the end. Such rolls were 
kept in pigeon-holes, like wall-paper at a 
modern paper-hanger’s, where a sample of 
the pattern takes the place of the Roman 
titulus. After the coder, or leaved book, 
came into general use (considerably after 
the Christian era), presses or book-cases 
were employed, as in the Vatican Library, 
of which our author gives a copious and 
detailed account. 

In the Middle Ages the great libraries 
grew up in the monasteries. Sach mon- 
astery needed, of course, the books used 
in the service, the rule of the order, the 
Scriptures, and some treatises on theology; 
and around this nucleus a collection grew. 


’ 





The Benedictines especially favored the 
collection, production, and copying of 
books, and enacted minute rules for their 
eare and use by the brethren. Other orders 
followed the example, and Mr. Clark has 
spared no labor in investigating their va- 
rious regulations, which furnish very cu- 
rious reading. 

When these collections grew so large 
and their use by readers so extensive as 
to make a special library-room necessary, 
the old presses were found inconvenient, 
and hence grew the lectern system. The 
library was fitted up with reading-desks on 
which the books were laid, each book being 
usually fastened to a light chain running 
on a rod, to prevent abstraction or dis- 
placement. In front of each desk was a 
bench for the reader. A quite perfect ex- 
ample of a library of this kind still exists 
in Zutphen, Holland, with the old books 
still chained to the desks. 

As books and readers multiplied, the 
lectern system was found unsatisfactory, 
and what Mr. Clark calls the ‘‘stall’’ sys- 
tem was introduced. The ends of the 
double lectern were carried up high enough 
to allow additional shelves above’ the 
desk, upon which the books stood upright, 
so that the reader, without moving from 
his place, could command a number of vol- 
umes. The next step was to discard the 
chains, which in public libraries was done 
in the eighteenth century. This allowed the 
removal of the reading-desk and doubled 
the space available for books. 

All these systems contemplated the 
desks or shelves as set at right angles to 
the walls; but in the south of Europe the 
plan of setting the shelves against the 
walls was first introduced (Mr. Clark 
thinks) in the Escorial of Spain, in the 
sixteenth century. This plan was followed 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan and 
the Mazarine Library in Paris, with the 
addition of a second story of shelves, ac- 
cessible by a gallery. We have now reached 
the period of truly magnificent 
capable of 


libraries, 
containing tens and hundreds 
of thousands of volumes. The later devices 
for gaining additional space, such as those 
in use in the British Museum, do not fall 
within the limits of the work before us. 

Not the least interesting part of this 
volume consists of information about early 
private libraries, and the use of books in 
connection with the private life of the Mid- 
dle Ages, as exemplified by reproductions 
of old drawings and illuminations. The 
whole work is profusely and beautifully il- 
lustrated, and will delight the hearts of 
book-lovers. 


1 Japanese Miscellany. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Hearn’s “honorable’’ offering—to talk 
in Japanese style—for this book year con- 
sists of six stories, or rather condensed 
novels; three chapters entitled ‘“‘Folk-lore 
Gleanings’; and six light essays, to which 
he gives the name “Studies Here and 
There.” His text is marked by the custom- 
ary lushness of rhetoric that in flavor is 
rather French than English, while there 
seems no lack of sensitiveness to things 
visible and invisible in Japanese life. He 
catches upon his page the subtle tints and 
aromas of a life and civilization unique by 
reason of their island growth during a 
Yet we ask whether 


thousand or two years. 








it is not time to cease the endless and 
monotonous reiteration of the words “‘hon- 
orable,” ‘“‘august,”’ etc., in expression of the 
idea conveyed by the Japanese prefix 0, 
which certainly gives a false and exagger- 
ated notion of the commonplaces of Japa- 


nese life. The North American Indians are 


much like their probable relatives, the 
Japanese, not only in having no simple 
term signifying “‘brother’’ (or sister), but 
instead “older brother’ or “younger 
brother’; in using terms of address that 
always imply superiority or infertority 
in impersonality of speech; in weakness 


of pronoun terms; and in using prefixes and 
expressions which imply honor to the per- 
son addressed or to anything belonging to 


him, and more or less depreciation of self 


and what belongs to self. Yet it would 
seem absurd to render phrases, substan. 
tives, and the “hooks and eyes" of speech, 
whether Japanese or Iroquois, in what 
in English smacks of pomp and stilts. Es- 
pecially in some of the studies of what is 
already nearly commonplace studies 
which are of the lightest possible texture, 


even though decorated with abundance of 


felicitous diction 


does this mannerism border on the absurd, 


phrase and grandiose 


while in metrical sentences it becomes ri- 


diculous. For example, one of several hun- 
dred the 


177) runs (italics ours) 


instances in children’s song (p 


“Under the willow-tre« 
Sir Mandarin-duck 


Being shone upon by the morning sun, 
His honorable color ts dark 
If the honorable complexion | lark, 


The ‘‘stories’”’ are as tiny crystals, evap- 
orated out of enormous bulk of mother 
liquid. They open great windows into pop- 
ular That “Of a Promise 
Kept” tells how, in order to make goed his 
word, a man who has committed hara-kiri 
sends his ghost to report. The story “Of 
a Promise Broken” is of a man who vows 
to his dying wife that he will bury a bell 
with her in his garden, and not marry 
again. Yielding to his friends, he takes a 
new wife, who soon hears the bell ringing 
in the garden, and is finally dragged out, 
mangled and beheaded by the ghost of the 
first wife. Another is the story of prayers 
to the pest-god, who answers by taking the 
life of another person of the same name 
and transfusing the into the body of 
the sick girl; the becoming, 
according to a decree of the Court, the prop- 
erty of both households. Other stories are 
of the paintings of brutes and demons, done 
with such artistic genius that they turn to 
life. These are the commonplaces of folk- 
lore and art stories in “the artist nation.” 

Japan not only is called the Land of the 
Dragon-fly, but is extraordinarily rich in va- 
rieties of the itself. “picture 
poems,”’ as the author calls them—mere Jets 
of fancy fixed in words, the measured ejac- 
ulations that note a fact—the tombo files 
before the mind’s eye in many a dainty con- 
The statement of such fact, In its 
method, shows a tender sentiment and keen 
appreciation, both of color, the 
veining of the dragon-fly’s wings, and its 
grace and swiftness of movement. The 
chapter on Buddhist names of plants and 
animals shows how fully the faith and cult 
of India have become the basis of popular 
education and culture, touching the imag- 
and enriching the folk-lore. As 
Christianity in Europe, so Buddhism 
Japan, has given a new outlook on nature 


superstition. 


soul 
convalescent 


insect In 
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delicate 


ination 
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and a poetic vocabulary. For example, the 
Japanese name of the hammer-headed shark 
is nembutsu-bo, or the priest who chants 
prayers (“‘Namu Amida Butsu’”’) — with a 
hammer and gong. Instead of a pulpit- 
pounder, the devout Japanese have a prayer- 
banger. The modern French name of shark, 
according to Littré, is, as Mr. Hearn re- 
calls, only a corruption of “‘requiem,” im- 
plying tbat for the man caught by a shark 
there was nothing to be done but to chant 
his requiem. 

A long and rich chapter on the songs of 
Japanese children, including lullabys, 
shows how rich is this department of nurse- 
ry lore. Among the “Studies,” that of ‘The 
Case of O-Dai,’”’ a young girl, compels 
thought. At the command of “two English 
missionary women,” she casts away the 
ihai, or ancestral tablets, and is soon exiled 


from society, and vanishes for ever, “flung 
into the furnace of a city’s lust. ... 
Perhaps she existed only to furnish one ex- 
ample of a fact that every foreign mission- 
ary ought to try to understand.” 
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Blankets 


A very full line from the best 
Eastern and Western Mills, with 
pink, blue and yellow borders, 
as well as all-white, at the follow- 
ing close prices, all of which 
have been marked down for the 
January sale. 

SINGLE BED SIZE (about 60x80 in.) at $2.75, 
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This sale will continue during the en- 
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low Cases. 

Our 24-page booklet about these goods 
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